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IL—PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE: 1512—1559. 


IT is well known that, at the close of the middle ages, 
the religion of Jesus Christ was almost completely disfigured 
by every kind of abuse; that for more than five centuries 
all Europe had been repeating the formidable cry, Reform ! 
reform in the Church, in its head and in its members! At 
the time appointed of God, who ever seeks to lead back His 
children into the way of truth, this reform burst forth every- 
where at the same moment; and it is worthy of note that 
in every instance it was simply a return to the Bible, 
which barbarism and scholasticism had, so to speak, effaced 
from history. Luther, the monk of Erfurt,—Zwingle, the 
curé of Einsiedeln,—Calvin, the young curé, still a scholar 
at Paris,—Servetus, the student of law at Toulouse, and 
others,—reached reform only through the Bible. Nor is 
the reason of this difficult to understand. Indignation 
against the excesses of the priests and the monks, against 
the superstitions and the revolting practices of a degraded 
worship, engendered only a contempt and an unbelief, 
which had within them no power of origination. Religion, 
in the form which it had then assumed, was destroyed ;* 
it had ceased to exist in men’s hearts; nor could it be 
revived without being baptized afresh in its fountain-head, 
without being inspired anew by its original principle. 
The Reformers, therefore, had to abandon tradition in order 
to take their stand upon those written documents which 
have been bequeathed to us by the apostolic age. 

The Reformation in France commenced at Paris. The 








* Bellarmin himself says, ‘‘ Religion hardly existed any longer.” 
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first ray of holy liberty which beamed upon the 16th century 
broke from the dark cave of despotism itself, from the 
Sorbonne, whose iron yoke had so long oppressed the human 
mind.* From this light arose a mighty faith which created 
a new world. 

An illustrious doctor of theology, Lefévre, born at Etaples 
in 1455, and the “greatest singer of masses” that ever lived, 
began to read the Bible for the sole purpose of completing 
a collection of legends on which he was engaged—his Agones 
Martyrum Januari, published in 1512. Struck by the 
fact that he did not find in it what he was looking for, he 
resolved to make a thorough investigation of the Holy 
Scriptures. In 1509, he gave to the world his Psalterium 
quincuplex, Gallicum, Romanum, Hebraicum, vetus et con- 
ciliatum, in the Preface to which he thus expresses himself : 
“For many years I have applied myself to human learning, 
and have scarcely tasted with the very edge of my lips, as 
the saying is, divine studies, which are august themes 
that may not be rashly approached. But now from afar 
off so brilliant a light has shone upon me, that in comparison 
all human doctrines appear but darkness. These divine 
pursuits have seemed to me to exhale a perfume whose 
sweetness nothing upon earth can equal.” Before long, 
Lefévre rejects the sacrifice of the mass, and attaches only 
a secondary importance to fasts and pilgrimages. He per- 
ceives the necessity of transforming religion from an external 
rite into an internal spirit ; and proclaiming, with St. Paul, 
the doctrine of justification by faith, lays, in his Latin Com- 
mentary on the Epistles, the corner-stone of the Reforma- 
tion. This was in the year 1512,+ when Luther was visiting 
Rome on some business connected with his order. The 
date marks a new epoch in Europe. 

The young Farel, a disciple and friend of Lefévre’s, in 
his turn takes up the study of the Bible. “I was greatly 
amazed,” he says, “at seeing how everything (in religion) 





* So the critical movement which produced the school of Strasburg—Scherer, 
Colani, Réville, etc.—originated from a school more backward than any other 
in its theology, the theopneustic school of Geneva. 

+ Zwingle did not commence the Reformation in Switzerland till 1516; 
Luther only published his 95 theses in 1517. A little later, Tyndale, Ridley 
and Latimer began the Reformation in England ; Hamilton, Wishart and 
Knox, in Scotland ; Beccaria and Brucioli in Italy ; John d’Avila and Valdes 
in Spain ; and Olaiis Petri and Anderson in Sweden. 
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differed from the teaching of Holy Scripture.” His pre- 
judices, however, were not at once uprooted. The rebellious 
son of holy church humbled himself before her, and sank 
deeper still in her superstitions. “I might easily have been 
taken,” he declares, “for a papal registrar, for a chronicler 
of martyrs, for an adept in everything belonging to papal 
idolatry and wickedness, in which I never knew any one 
who outdid me.”* Nevertheless, this is the man destined 
to become the true founder of the French Reformation, of 
which Calvin, a more powerful but more despotic genius, 
will be only the organizer. 

In the year 1514, Briconnet, abbot of St. Germain des 
Prés, another disciple of Lefévre’s, attempted to restore in 
his convent the ancient and disused rules of the order. 
Being nominated two years later (1516) to the bishopric of 
Meaux, he set himself courageously to work to reform his 
diocese, imposing silence upon the “Cordeliers and other 
such beggars, whose only teaching was an antiquated 
donkeydom (vieille anerie), with a view to the support and 
endowment of their convents.”+ 

When the Sorbonne, always prompt in scenting out heresy, 
wanted to burn Lefévre for his Dissertation on the three 
Maries,t he sought an asylum with the Bishop of Meaux 
(1521). The episcopal palace, whither at the same time 
other persecuted persons had fled,—Farel, Gérard Roussel 
and the Hebraist Vatable,—was converted into a school for 
the training of evangelical preachers. “Come pontiffs, come 
kings, come generous hearts,” exclaimed Lefévre ;... “awake, 
ye nations, to the light of the gospel, and breathe eternal 
life. The Word of God is all-sufficient.” The new doctrines, 
preached everywhere in the vicinity of Meaux, the reading 
of the New Testament, now for the first time rendered into 
the vulgar tongue by Lefévre (1523), and gratuitously dis- 
tributed at the expense of the Bishop, wrought a rapid 
change in the hearts of the people. “The Word of God,” 
Crespin tells us, “was not only preached but practised in 
every part of the diocese ; no work of charity or love was 





* Epitre @ tous seigneurs, &c. + Crespin, His. des Murtyrs. 

t In which he shewed that Mary Magdalene, Mary the sister of Lazarus, 
and Mary the ‘‘ woman that was a sinner,” were not the same person. 
‘*Rien que la mort n’était capable 

D’expier son forfait”’! 
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neglected ; manners improved from day to day ; and super- 
stition well-nigh disappeared.” Throughout the country 
people talked of nothing but the heretics of Meaua.* From 
this centre of piety and Christian life the Reformation was 
diffused through the whole of France. 

It was now in vain that Lefévre, enslaved by an ener- 
vating mysticism, desired reform without schism ; clung. to 
the spiritual sense of the Scriptures ; endeavoured to ‘Te- 
construct without overthrowing; and finally refused to 
separate from Rome ;—in vain that Brigonnet weakly apos- 
tatized, became a persecutor, and dragged his own disciples, 
more conscientious and resolute than himself, to the stake. 
The French Reformation had commenced, and nothing could 
destroy it. Henceforth, the gospel, conscience and liberty, 
will pursue their course of conquest ; nor have they yet, 
even in our own day, uttered their final message. 

The persecution which raged against the heretics of 
Meaux, scattered, by dispersing them, the seeds of Christian 
truth and life far and wide. In 1523, the Queen Regent, 
Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis the First, put this ques- 
tion to the theologians of the Sorbonne: “By what means 
can the accursed doctrine of Luther be crushed, uprooted 
and purged out of this kingdom?’ The Sorbonne replied 
that heresy must be repressed with the utmost severity. 
Thus from the outset the contest is a war without truce, 
which will last from the reign of Francis the First to that 
of Louis the Sixteenth, a period of two centuries and a half. 
So much is this the case, that whole volumes are in exist- 
ence which contain nothing but the records of sentences 
passed upon the Protestants.+ 

When the books of Luther, which had found their way 
to every part of France, were seized at the booksellers’ and 
burnt,—when propositions extracted from Lefévre’s Com- 
mentary on the New Testament were condemned as heretical 











* At first they were named French Protestants ; afterwards they were called 
‘‘Christaudins, Luthériéns, Reformés, Calvinistes, Huguenots, Prétendus Ré- 
formés.” 

+ These persecutions began in 1523, and lasted till 1766. In 1773, Broca, 
a pastor of Meaux, closes the list of ministers imprisoned on account of their 
religion, Although Béarn was again delivered over to the dragoons in 1774, 
and the last Protestant galley-slaves were released only in 1775, it may be said, 
in general terms, that the persecution continued for 250 years, and ended at 
Meaux, where it had begun. 
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(1523),—Brigonnet took fright, and bent all his energy to 
the task of restoring his orthodox reputation. He forbade 
the reading of books brought from beyond the Rhine, ordered 
prayers for the dead, removed from their pulpits the preachers 
whom he had himself invited, and even caused Jean Leclere 
of Meaux to be branded in the forehead for having affixed 
to the gate of the cathedral a placard aimed against indul- 
gences, in which the Pope was treated as Antichrist. While 
the red-hot iron pierced the quivering flesh, a woman cried 
out, “Jesus and his defenders (enseignes, standard-bearers) 
for ever!” It was the mother of Leclerc. Thus was wel- 
comed the first punishment inflicted upon the adherents of 
the Reformation. Might not the persecutors have perceived 
that they must finally be vanquished, that in the name of 
Jesus and his defenders the constancy of the martyr would 
triumph over the fury of the executioner ? 

In the following year, 1524, the wool-comber of Meaux, 
now a refugee at Metz, brought upon himself, by his icono- 
clastic zeal, a most horrible punishment, which he endured 
with antique heroism. While his hand was being cut off, 
while his nose, his arms, his breasts, were being torn with 
pincers, he recited in a loud voice the 115th Psalm: “Their 
idols are silver and gold, the work of men’s hands.” Last 
of all, he was cast into the flames. The same year, also, 
Pavannes, another disciple of Lefévre’s, was burnt for an 
Essay against the worship of the Virgin and Saints. From 
this time persecutions become innumerable, and are no- 
where borne with such firmness as in France. The fol- 
lowing verses, which were affixed at the corners of the 
streets in 1533, will give a just idea of the orthodox fury 
of the time, and of the terrible hatred which was felt towards 
the “accursed Lutherans :” 

“ Au feu, au feu, cette hérésie ! 
* * * * 
Prions tous le roi de gloire 
@u’il confonde ces chiens maudits, 
Afin qu'il n’en soit plus mémoire 
Non plus que de vieux os pourris. 
Au feu, au feu, cette hérésie, 
Fais en justice, Dieu I’a permis.” 

Nevertheless, for a moment, the influence of the pious 
mystic, Marguerite of Navarre, was on the very point of 
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prevailing with the king her brother over the rage of the 
priests and monks. Francis the First invited Melancthon 
to his court, and if the Reformer had appeared there, French 
Catholicism would undoubtedly have received its death- 
blow. But an imprudence on the part of the Reformers 
threw back the king for ever into the ranks of the perse- 
cutors. In 1534, a placard, attributed to the impetuous 
Farel, was posted up everywhere, even on the chamber-door 
of the haughty monarch himself, an affront which he swore 
to wash out with blood. In this very intemperate publi- 
cation, “the Pope and all his vermin the cardinals,—the 
monks and other hypocritical sayers of masses,” were 
handled with a violence which in our day is not to be 
met with, except in the briefs and bulls of the Court of 
tome. “O wretches!” exclaimed the placard, “were there 
no other evil in your infernal theology save what you say 
so irreverently of the precious body of Jesus, how well 
would you merit, blasphemers and heretics, the faggot and 
the flame! Light then your fires, not for us, but to burn 
and roast yourselves ; for we will not believe in your idols, 
in your new Gods and new Christs, which may be eaten by 
the brutes as well as by yourselves, who are worse than 
brutes, in the jests which you make about your God of 
paste, with which you amuse yourselves, as a cat plays with 
a mouse.” 

The king at once commanded all the Lutherans to be 
arrested ; and in order to testify his own high respect for 
the mass thus treated as “idolatry,” took part, bareheaded, 
with his children and his whole court, in a solemn public 
procession. After the dinner which followed, he delivered 
at the bishop’s palace an exciting speech against the “crime” 
of the placards. His concluding words were: “As sure as 
I am your king, if I knew that one of my own limbs were 
contaminated and tainted with this detestable corruption 
(heresy), I would give it to be cut away. Nay, more, if one 
of my children were infected, I would not spare him, but 
would deliver him up myself and sacrifice him to God.” 
On his way back to the Louvre, this second Abraham took 
a horrid delight in witnessing other sacrifices. Piles of 
faggots were erected in various places, and the executioners 
awaited the arrival of the pious monarch to exhibit to him 
the spectacle of a new species of torture, the estrapade. 
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The Lutherans, suspended at the extremity of a kind of 
swing, were repeatedly withdrawn from the fire, into which 
the moment afterwards they were again plunged.* Six 
times, it is said, was this atrocious drama played before the 
eyes of the king on that day, Jan. 21, 1535. France was 
covered with the flames of martyrdom. The tribunals in- 
flicted the penalty of death not only upon heretics, but 
upon those who gave them shelter. A fourth part of the 
victim’s property was allotted to the informer. It is impos- 
sible to read without the profoundest horror the narrative 
of the massacre of the Vaudois in 1545, of the Protestants 
of Meaux in 1546. “These persecutions, however, only 
served,” says Mézeray, “to disseminate the new doctrine.” 
Henry the Second, even more sanguinary than Francis the 
First, signed an edict by which the Inquisition would have 
been introduced into France, had not the Parliament, by 
refusing to register it, saved the country, which but for their 
interference would have sunk long ago to the level of fana- 
tical Spain. The death of the king in 1559 was looked 
upon as a real deliverance by the Reformers, whom he had 
sworn to exterminate. 

“The year 1559 and the beginning of 1560 may reason- 
ably be considered,” says M. Crottet,{ “as the period when 
the Reformation as a peaceful moveme ent attained its highest 
point in France, for it then reckoned about two millions of 
adherents, a considerable number if we compare it with the 
total population of the country at the time.” In 1561, the 
deputies to the conference of Poissy were able to present 
to Charles the Ninth a list of 2150 churches. 

Here terminates a decisive period of our history, in which 
we may notice two facts which will exercise an immense 
influence over the future. 1. A considerable number of the 
nobility have embraced the new faith: Antoine de Bourbon, 
king of Navarre, his brother the prince de Condé, the three 
brothers Coligny, d Andelot, and the cardinal of Chatillon. 


* Father Daniel, a Jesuit, writes in his History of France (V. 564) that 
** Francis wished to give this proof of his piety and zeal in order to draw down 
upon his arms the blessing of Heaven.” 

+ We cannot refrain from comparing this date with another, Jan. 21, 1793, 
when one of the descendants of Francis the First, Louis the Sixteenth, ascended 
the scaffold, the victim of the crimes of his ancestors. 

t Petite Chronique Protestante de France. 
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These constitute the elements of the future Protestant party, 
by help of which massacres will make way for civil war. 
2. The first national synod was held at Paris, on the 26th, 
27th and 28th of May, 1559. 

Hitherto the religious movement had been, as it were, 
left to itself: it had spread with the impetuosity of a river 
which overflows its banks and carries everything before it, 
and as yet nothing was finally organized. No individuality 
powerful enough to impress its seal upon the new ideas, or 
to mould them into its own image, had yet appeared. There 
existed neither an ecclesiastical nor a dogmatic formula. 
In France, the Reformation was not autocratic, as in most 
other countries, much less. clerical, but remained popular 
and almost exclusively laic. For forty years it had, so to 
speak, no regular ministers: in the private meetings of the 
Reformers, the most pious and capable exhorted the bre- 
thren.* It was not till 1546 that the Protestants of Meaux 
chose the first French pastor, Peter Leclerc, the brother of 
the martyr ; and only in 1555 that the faithful at Paris, on 
occasion of a baptism, elected Jean de Macon. The various 
bodies of Reformers, separated by great distances, had no 
connection with one another; each stood alone and inde- 
pendent; and no one thought of imposing upon them a 
uniformity of belief: The simple forms of worship of those 
times have been preserved to our own day: the reading 
and the exposition of the Bible, prayer, and the singing of 
Marot’s Psalms. It was the Bible and the Psalms which 
produced and propagated the Reformation. The people 
sang and read everywhere, sang even amidst the flames at 





* **At Saintes, there was an exceedingly poor and indigent artizan who had 
go great a desire for the advancement of the gospel as to expound it one day to 
another artizan as poor and as ignorant as himself; for neither of them knew 
much about it. Nevertheless the first told the other that if he would employ 
himself in exhortation he would be the occasion of great good. The latter, one 
Sunday morning, got together nine or ten persons and made them read some 
passages from the Old and New Testaments which he had put in writing. He 
expounded them, saying at the same time that every one, according to the means 
which he had received from God, ought to make them known to others. They 
agreed that six among them should preach each once in six weeks on the Sunday 
alone.””—Bernard Palissy, Recette Veritable, &c. 

+ Farel, however, had published in 1533 a book which may be called the 
liturgy of the rising churches dissociated from ‘‘ Roman idolatry’—La maniére 
et fusson guwon tient és lieux que Dieu de sa grace a visités. It contains the 
form of celebrating worship, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and of exhorting the 
sick, 
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the stake. Bishop Godeau said, in speaking of the Pro- 
testants, that “among them to know the Psalms by heart 
is a mark of their communion, while the Catholics are either 
dumb or sing indecent songs.”* It was indeed its austerity, 
its puritanism, which at this period of corrupt and frivolous 
manners made the grandeur and the success of the Refor- 
mation. It created a nation within a nation, a race of 
heroes and martyrs in the midst of a people enervated by 
superstition and immorality. Here is a portrait of the 
Reformers, drawn by the hand of an opponent: “They 
declared themselves the enemies of luxury, of the public 
excesses and worldly follies which were too much in vogue 
among the Catholics. At their assemblies and feasts, in- 
stead of dances and hautboys, they had readings from Scrip- 
ture and spiritual songs, especially the metrical version of 
the Psalms. The women, in their modest carriage and dress, 
appeared in public like sorrowful Eves or repentant Mag- 
dalenes. The men, truly mortified, seemed as if smitten by 
the Holy Spirit, and were like so many St. Johns preaching 
in the wilderness. They endeavoured to make their way, 
not by cruelty, but by patience, not by killing, but by 
dying.”+ 

The Martyrology of Crespin, from one end to the other, 
shews that this is a faithful picture. We take from it only 
one touching page. Denis Peloquin, who was burnt at 
Villefranche on the 11th of September, 1553, wrote to his 
wife from prison: “Be steadfast, then; for if we would 
follow our Captain, Jesus Christ, we must bear our cross. 
Can we expect to fare better than he? Would we, if we 
could, travel by any other road than his? Would we have 
eternal life as well as our riches, our pomps, our pleasures, 
our honours, our repute, our worldly advantages, when we 
know that he reached it through poverty, contempt, neglect, 
opprobrium, calumny, slander—in one word, through the 
ignominious death of the cross? See, then, how you should 
comfort yourself in reading this, which I imagine you will 
not receive before I am with our good God, whose care for 
us is such, that without His will not a hair of our heads 
can fall. Let us then be mindful to obey Him; let us take 


* Paraphrase des Psaumes de David. 
+ Flor. de Remond, Hist. de la Naissance de l' Hérésie, p. 864. 
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heed not to murmur against His will You see the great 
honour which He has vouchsafed to me, to bring me by the 
cross to a perfect conformity with the image of His Son.” 
Again, we read in a last letter, also addressed to his wife : 
“Tf you have not comprehended the providence of this good 
heavenly Father, if you have not tasted the consolation and 
the joy which He gives to them that are His, it will indeed 
be very hard for you to rejoice now. But I praise the good 
God that He has caused you to experience, through faith, 
the joy and the peace to which in a little while I hope that 
He will take me away, and that He has brought you to feel 
that this is the greatest blessing which can happen to me. 
Wherefore it is not for nothing that you rejoice. Neither 
occasion nor reason is wanting not only that you should 
rejoice yourself, but that you should also invite those who 
would willingly weep to share in your rejoicings. Indeed, 
I cannot express to you, my sister and my friend, how great 
is the consolation which such things afford me. On my 
part, be assured I never felt so joyous, never had so great a 
quietness of spirit, as at the present moment.” Any com- 
mentary would only weaken the impression which this 
passage produces. A desolate woman who has just lost her 
only child, whose husband is on the point of being led to 
the stake, asks her friends to rejoice with her! O sacred 
foolishness of faith ! 

Prior to the appearance of Calvin’s Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion,* which for generations fixed the dogmatic 
form of Protestantism, the Reformation concerned itself 
solely with morality and religion, and was in no sense the- 
ological except in its contest with Rome. It was an out- 
burst of the soul, rejoicing in having found what it had so 
long sought for,—a spiritual religion transforming man into 
the image of Christ. It was the conscience finding and 
proclaiming its own law ; conscience rising up in indigna- 
tion and breaking its bonds, the authority of the priest and 
of the Church; conscience desiring to obtain immediate 
access to God, to nourish itself on the Scriptures, and to 
draw for itself from this wellspring of life. Is this the pure 
and simple autonomy of the religious consciousness? In 
practice and for the simple it is ; in theory and for theolo- 


* It appeared in 1536, but did not take its complete and final shape till 1559. 
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gians who appear at a later epoch it is not: they need an 
external authority to oppose to that of Rome. But in 
reality and at the bottom, the Reformers asserted a new 
principle, individualism, which still forms the basis of the 
theology of our own day. It was after having largely made 
use of this liberty of conscience, which we now acknowledge 
as a universal and permanent right, that Calvin overthrew 
it in the name of the principle of order. We, therefore, 
prefer to this subtle and scholastic theology the simpler 
belief of the first period of the Reformation, of which, with 
the exception of Zwingle, who does not come within the 
scope of our remarks, Farel was the most distinguished 
representative. The theology of Zwingle was above all 
exegetical, says M. Merle d Aubigné,* while that of Calvin 
was for the most part dogmatic. Is it not evident that an 
exegetical theology is more than any other in harmony with 
the Protestant principle of the authority of Scripture, while 
a dogmatic theology, founded less upon apostolic doctrines 
than upon those of the Fathers and the Councils, departs 
from it at every turn? The genius of Calvin, which has 
rendered the most undoubted and brilliant services to our 
Church, has contributed not a little to introduce the period 
of pedantic dogmatism, of illogical Catholicism, from which 
our own generation finds it so difficult to emerge. 

Farel, on the contrary, took his stand more and more on 
practical ground. The theses which he publicly maintained 
at Bale in 1524, “turn on the perfection of the Scriptures, 
Christian liberty, the duties of pastors, justification by faith, 
and the preaching of the gospel... . Farel troubled himself 
little about doctrine ; the main point in his view was the 
reform of manners. The sole object of his labours, as he 
himself tells us, was to plant a faith which should work by 
love. He did not treat of doctrine except from a moral 
point of view. For this reason his theology, at the outset, 
was most simple. In his first Confession of Faith, for 
example, he lays down the doctrine of one sole God and 
the depravity of human nature ; but never thinks of defining 
either the Trinity or Predestination. The disputes on the 
real presence which divided the theologians of Switzerland 
and Germany were, in his opinion, but vain controversies. 


* Hist. de la Réformation au temps de Calvin, III. 235. Paris, 1864. 
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At a later period, the genius of Calvin left its mark upon 
him ; stiii Farel never had any taste for doctrinal disputes, 
and almost always shewed himself tolerant towards those 
of his colleagues who differed from him on these obscure 
questions.”"* Calvin's inferiority to Farel is most manifest 
in those doctrines in which we see too clearly the hand of 
the dry and exact legalist, the disciple of Duns Scotus and 
Bonaventura, who delighted above all things in Thomas 
Aquinas, who would have been a Thomist if he had not 
been a reformer, and to whom scholasticism appeared the 
queen of the sciences.¢ The position of Farel, who wished 
to teach only “what the good Saviour Jesus had appointed 
and commanded,” was at once more radical and more liberal ; 
he neither compromised the future nor closed the door to 
further progress. The petrifaction, by the genius of Calvin, 
of the still incomplete Reformation, is certainly one of the 
greatest misfortunes which French Protestantism has had 
to endure. Some noble hearts, some chosen spirits, compre- 
hended even then the necessity for a wider dogmatic reform ; 
Servetus, and nearly all the Italians,— Valdez, Ochino, Gen- 
tilis, Blandrata, Campanus, Alciati, Gribaldo, Hippolito de 
Carignan, Nicolo Gallo, Baptista Giustiniani, Fausto Zucchi. 
Socinus rejected the dogma of the Trinity ; Castalio could 
find no edification in reading the Song of Songs, and was 
unable to believe in Christ’s descent into hell. The despot- 
ism of Calvin restricted the Reformation within too narrow 
limits, and, while casting off the outward dogmas of Catho- 
licism, gave currency for three centuries to metaphysical 
errors. We are about to meet with this influence of Calvin’s 
in the first national synod. 

As soon as the churches began to organize themselves 
and to appoint ministers (1555), it was quickly perceived 
that it would be impossible to resist the terrible tempest 
which assailed them unless they banded themselves together 
into one body. “Deputies from all the churches then esta- 
blished (organized)”} came together, in defiance of a thousand 
dangers, from Normandy, Poitou and Saintonge, and at 
Paris, surrounded by flames of martyrdom, compiled the 
Confession of Faith and the Discipline of the Reformed 








* Haag, France Protestante. + Merle d’Aubigné, lib. cit. 
~ Th. de Béze, Hist. écclesiastique des églises réformeés. 
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Churches. It cannot be denied, in spite of the deadly and 
monstrous errors consecrated by these two documents, that 
they strongly bound together in defence of the Church its 
several members, and probably saved it by giving it force 
and cohesion.* Originally the “Discipline” comprised 40 
articles, which were successively increased to 120. The 
following is an excellent résumé of this ecclesiastical con- 
stitution by M. de Félice :+ 


“Wherever there is a sufficient number of the faithful, it is 
their duty to form themselves into a church, i.e. to name a con- 
sistory, to appoint a minister, to establish the regular celebration 
of the sacraments, and the practice of discipline. All must 
depend upon this first step. The consistory is elected at the 
outset by the common voice of the people ; afterwards it is filled 
up by the votes of its own members. The names of the newly- 
elected members, however, must always be submitted to the 
approval of the congregation, and if there be any opposition the 
dispute is to be settled either at the conference or at the pro- 
vincial synod. The appointment of pastors is in like manner 
notified to the people after it has been made by the provincial 
synod or the conference. The newly-elected minister preaches 
for three consecutive Sundays. The silence of the people is held 
to express consent. If objections are made, they are laid before 
the bodies charged with the appointment of ministers. There 
is no appeal against the decision of the majority. A certain 
number of churches form the circuit of a conference. The con- 
ferences meet at least twice in the year ; each church is repre- 
sented by a minister and an elder. The office of these assemblies 
is to arrange any difficulties which may arise, and generally to 
provide for the well-being of the churches. Above the confer- 
ences are the provincial synods, which are also composed of a 
minister and an elder from each church. They meet at least 
once a year, and decide whatever questions may have been left 
undetermined by the conferences, as well as all other important 
matters connected with their province. The number of these 
synods has varied, but since the union of Béarn with France it 
has generally been reckoned at sixteen. Lastly; at the head of 
the hierarchy was placed the national synod, which ought as 
far as possible to be convoked annually, although on account of 
the misfortunes of the times this has hardly ever been done. The 
national synod, consisting of two ministers and two elders from 


* Samuel Vincent, Etudes sur le Protestantisme, 
+ Hist. des Protestants de France, pp. 82, 83. 
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each local synod, passed judgment, as a final court of appeal, on 
all great ecclesiastical questions ; and all were bound to acquiesce 
in its decisions. Its deliberations commenced with reading the 
Confession of Faith and the Discipline ; the members were re- 
quired to adhere to the former, but were at liberty to propose 
amendments in the latter. The presidency appertained of right 
to a minister. The length of the sessions was undetermined, and 
before the close of one meeting the synod fixed upon the pro- 
vince where the next should be held. This constitution was 
dictated by Calvin, and attests both the power and the breadth 
of his genius as an organizer. Everywhere we see the elective 
principle which guaranteed liberty ; everywhere the power which 
maintained authority ; everywhere, likewise, the order which 
results from the combination of these two elements. Moreover, 
a just equilibrium was preserved between the ministers and the 
laity ; both the provincial and the national synods were renewed 
at frequent and regular intervals ; and the churches were strongly 
united without a shadow of precedence given to one over another. 
It was in its essential principles the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment. It must be added that all these elective bodies, from the 
consistory to the national synod, formed a kind of jury whose 
business it was to take cognizance of private faults, and to im- 
pose spiritual penalties. These penalties were private admonition, 
reproof before the consistory, suspension from the Lord’s Supper, 
and finally, for great offences, excommunication and expulsion 
from the church. The highest as well as the lowest had to bow 
to this spiritual jurisdiction, and in certain cases to make public 
confession of their irregularities. Henry the Fourth, already 
king of Navarre, on more than one occasion submitted to it.” 


Quaintness and sumptuous superfluity of dress, indecent 
ornaments and pastimes, such as wanton curls, paint, un- 
covering of the bosom, dances, balls, masquerades, royal 
fétes, carnivals, and all other unfruitful works of darkness, 
were prohibited, as well as plays and public shows. At 
Geneva, Calvin made use of the prison, banishment and the 
stake ; in France, these laws, which however soon became 
practically vexatious, were executed without any other sanc- 
tion than moral penalties. The Reformers respected the law 
in a way that no Frenchman has since done. 

The Confession of Faith* also contains 40 articles. We 
find in it—the unity of God (art. 1), who manifests Himself 





* It is called the Rochelle Confession of Faith because it was revised by the 
synod held in that town in 1571. 
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to men in a special manner in the Holy Scriptures (art. 2); 
the testimony and inward persuasion of the Holy Spirit, 
enabling us to distinguish the canonical books, which are 
the most certain rule of our faith, and the test of all truth, 
from all other ecclesiastical writings (arts. 4 and 5); the 
dogma of the Trinity (art. 6); of guardian angels, and fallen 
angels who are the adversaries of the Church (art. 7); the 
fall of man and his total depravity, “without any qualifica- 
tion whatever,” so that the little light which remains to 
him is turned into darkness when he attempts to find out 
God (arts. 8 and 9); original sin and hereditary wickedness, 
“which is sufficient to damn all mankind, even to the babe 
still unborn ;” baptism removing not “the guilt,” but only 
the condemnation (arts. 10 and 11); the twofold predestina- 
tion to salvation and to damnation (art. 12); salvation (not 
defined) communicated to men through Jesus Christ (in a 
manner also not defined) (art. 13) ; the two natures and the 
divinity of Christ, his death and resurrection to obtain for 
us the heavenly life, our reconciliation with God through 
the sole sacrifice of Christ (arts. 14 to 17); our righteousness 
founded upon the remission of our sins, a free gift obtained 
through faith, which regenerates us with newness of life 
(arts. 18 to 22); the rejection of all “ human inventions which 
impose a yoke upon the conscience,” as purgatory, &c. 
(art. 24); the necessity of union among the churches, and 
of ecclesiastical order, which requires a ministry having 
charge of instruction (arts. 25 and 26); the definition of the 
true church, “which is the company of the faithful who 
agree to follow the word of God” (art. 27); the condemnation 
of the assemblies of popery, with its idolatries (art. 28); the 
duties of ministers, elders and deacons (art. 29); the equality 
of ministers (art. 30); the duty of each not “to take upon 
himself to rule in the Church on his own authority,” but 
to wait for election (art. 31); the exclusion of “all human 
inventions and all laws which may hereafter be introduced 
under pretence of doing service to God, by which the con- 
science might be brought “into bondage,” and, on the other 
hand, the necessity of excommunication “ with all its appur- 
tenances” (arts. 32 and 33); the sacraments, which are the 
outward signs of God’s grace, deriving all their substance and 
truth from Jesus Christ (art. 34); the ministry of the Lord's 
Supper, by which, “through the secret and incomprehensible 
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virtue of his spirit, Jesus Christ nourishes and quickens us 
with his own body and blood” (art. 36); the inherent reality 
in the two sacraments of the graces therein symbolized 
(arts. 37 and 38); the duty of the magistrate to repress with 
the sword “offences committed not only against the second 
table of God’s commandments, but also against the first” 
(art. 39); and, finally, the duty of all to render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czesar’s, “ provided only that the sovereign 
sway of God remain intact” (art. 40). 

It would occupy too much time were we to attempt to 
discuss, one after the other, these forty articles, which, thank 
God! have now long been obsolete and neglected. But it 
is important to remind or to inform those of our own day 
who see in a new dogmatic and obligatory formula the only 
safety of Protestantism, that the epoch in our history when 
faith, zeal, charity and devotion, shine with the greatest lustre, 
is precisely the period of our earliest martyrs, nearly forty 
years anterior to the meeting of the first national synod. 
It is, then, a great mistake to suppose that the Christian 
life cannot flourish except under the shadow of a confession 
of faith,—to fail to perceive that liberty is the very essence 
of faith. It is for the sake of this liberty that martyrs* 
have ever been immolated on the altar of dogmatism ; and 
the one great reproach that may be justly directed against 
the synod of 1559 is, that it suppressed liberty. Was it 
to the advantage of truth? No; for truth is inseparable 
from liberty ; but of confused abstractions, of obscure and 
indefinite dogmas, of old and deplorable errors. What, for 
example, is salvation? Is it a place assured to us in heaven ? 
is it deliverance from sin, from guilt, from condemnation ? 
or is it all these together? The dogmatic code is silent on 
this point. What, in this formulary, which claims to lay 
especial stress upon justification by faith, is the meaning of 
faith? It is impossible to say; and on this very account, 
faith, in the following century, became no more than belief, 
the knowledge of dogma, instead of being a free and perfect 
gift of the soul to God. What, again, is redemption? We 
see plainly that it does not consist in Christ’s victory over 
the demon or the devil (Irenzeus, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, 
P. Lombard, &c.); in Judaical expiation; in satisfaction 





* All martyrs are heretics ; there is no such thing as an orthodox martyr. 
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rendered to the honour of an offended God (Anselm); or in 
the attraction that the death of Christ, which was intended 
to shew the Divine forgiveness, exercises over the soul 
(Abelard). We see plainly that it has to do with righte- 
ousness, justification, substitution; but all this is left so 
obscure that the Calvinistic redemption of the 17th century 
will become no more than an empty and absurd formula, 
the necessary and the mechanical imputation of the righte- 
ousness of Christ to the elect. Let us, however, be just. 
Our Confession of Faith aims to preserve a religious cha- 
racter,* to express the new state into which the Christian 
consciousness had just passed; and if it does not wholly 
succeed, it is because the scientific method of the times does 
not permit it.+ In truth, the method under the guidance of 
which the forty articles were drawn up was not experimental 
but a-priori, not exegetical but speculative, not biblical but 
scholastic. The internal phenomena, or facts, of conscious- 
ness, the influence of Jesus upon the soul, had not been 
sufficiently observed, and lacked prominence in the system, 
which was, indeed, no more than a theory without any foun- 
dation in the reality of things. The idea of salvation, so 
simple in the Synoptical Gospels as well as in fact, has given 
way to we know not what Pauline or Augustinian notion. 
How greatly is the firm and practical declaration of Farel to 
be preferred to these pious obscurities: “ Let us be the slaves 
of God and the gospel, but emancipated from everything 
which Jesus has not commanded, and which the gospel does 
not contain.” This is the true ground which the Reformation 
ought never to have quitted, but which it abandoned for 
many long years when it first compiled confessions of faith.t 





* In the Introduction to his Symbolik, the Catholic historian Méhler acknow- 
ledges that the brilliant side of the Reformation is its religious aspect. 

+ The Novum Organum did not appear till 1620, the Discours sur la 
Méthode till 1637 ; while observation and criticism have hardly been applied 
to history and theology before our own time. 

t The doctrinal system of Calvin is so completely defunct, that one of our 
distinguished and liberal theologians has not hesitated lately to rehabilitate it 
as being in the 16th century ‘‘the truest and most complete expression of the 
religious consciousness.” According to M. Fontanés, predestination is the exact 
formula of the religious sentiment of the epoch. It expresses the security of 
the soul which has beheld and .experienced salvation ; it brings ‘‘ into promi- 
nence two sentiments which are essential to Christianity, the sentiment of sin 
and the seniiment of grace.” If divine, is here exaggerated at the expense 
of human.action, it is the consequence of an inevitable rebound from the exces- 
VOL. L 2E 
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Let us advert to some of the contradictions which our 
own Confession contains. Article 33 rejects “human in- 
ventions ..... which are designed to bind the conscience.” 
The 24th expresses itself thus: “We discard purgatory, 
as an illusion derived from the source from which proceeded 
monastic vows, &c., which things we reject.... because they 
are human inventions that impose a yoke upon the consci- 
ence.” Elsewhere it is “the testimony and inward persua- 
sion of the Holy Spirit,” i.e. the conscience, which enables 
us to distinguish the canonical from the apocryphal books.* 
And yet it is the Scripture which is the rule of faith, the 
test of all truth, the supreme authority. There are here 
—not, as it has always been said, the material and the 
Jormal principles of the Reformation—but two contradic- 
tory principles: 1st, conscience, the judge of Scripture, the 
touchstone, an internal, moral, divine authority ; and 2nd, 
the Bible, an external, doctrinal, divine authority, demand- 
ing of the conscience abdication and submission. Clearly 
these two authorities cannot co-exist, but ought to be fused 
into one,—the autonomy of conscience, awakened by the 
spirit of God speaking in certain passages of Scripture. 
This principle of religious individualism is not only true, 
but that which all the Reformers, although without any clear 
perception of its nature, practically obeyed. Unfortunately 





sive Pelagianism of Rome. Unfortunately, M. Fontanés is not satisfied with 
apprehending in an admirable manner the religious reality contained in this 
dogmatic formula, but appears to us to attribute to the latter an exaggerated 
importance. ‘‘The dogma of predestination,” he says, ‘‘has been professed 
by all who embraced the Reformation, whether learned or ignorant, men of 
science or doctors, untaught believers or theologians ; it is the common patri- 
mony of all.” This seems to us altogether incorrect, at least as regards the first 
forty years. Elsewhere, M. Fontanés speaks as if the dogmatic system had 
produced the religious movement; while, in truth, the system is but the 
formula of a movement already in existence. In fine, the play of the plastic 
and esthetic sense is perhaps too predominant in this remarkable estimate. Is 
it not possible that in our admiration for this grand and perfect monument, the 
Institution Chrétienne, which is unequalled in any nation, we may run the 
risk of forgetting that it is a prison-house in which more than one generation 
has perished, and in which our friends, the reactionary party of to-day, would 
again confine us ?—Vide Rerue Germanique, Paris, May, 1864. 

* It is to be regretted that this excellent principle, that the conscience is 
the judge of what is divine in the Scriptures, has never received the least 
application in the decrees of the Reformed Church. What is there, in fact, 
that is religious in the Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Esther and Ruth, which are 
accepted as canonical? And, on the contrary, is there not a deep sentiment 
of piety in Tobit, in the addition to the book of Esther, and in the Prayer of 
Manasses ? 
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an external and visible authority was still needed to satisfy 
factitious and morbid cravings. The qualities which were 
attributed to the word of God contained in the Bible were 
materialized, and became the divine inspiration of the 
canonical books in their entirety, the inspiration of the 
words, of the vowels and of the Hebrew accents. But, more 
than this, the confessions of faith which were at first only 
a vindication of new and misrepresented opinions, a résumé 
of doctrines believed to be contained in Scripture, became 
themselves an authority under whose yoke both consci- 
ence and Scripture itself are made to bend. Already we 
find a grave symptom of this disease of authority in the 
synod of Paris, which declares the Discipline capable of 
greater perfection (art. 40), but says nothing of the kind 
about the Confession of Faith, which it requires to be signed 
(art. 8) as if it had fallen from heaven. 

The document contains other not less important contra- 
dictions, which we can only indicate. How can a dogmatic 
system which bases itself upon the authority of Scripture 
formulate the doctrines of the Trinity,* the two natures in 
Christ, original sin, the radical corruption of human nature, 
and the damnation of little children, “though yet unborn”? 
These doctrines are absolutely unscriptural, and are only 
the deplorable inventions of patristic metaphysics and me- 
dizeval scholasticism. Does not the last especially furnish 
a most striking contradiction to the word of Jesus itself, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me—for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven”? Is there the least trace in the New 
Testament of that opus operatwm, in virtue of which bap- 
tism, though not removing the guilt, yet abolishes the 
condemnation? The Confession of Faith, then, is not scrip- 
tural, save in the article of predestination and on those 
points where it has reformed Catholicism ; in every other 
respect it is in conformity with traditional errors. And in 
regard to faith, can it seriously be looked upon in any other 
light than as a supreme inconsistency from the moment that 
its form is seen to be determined by the belief in predesti- 





* The contemporary orthodoxy makes the Trinity and other points which are 
not taught in the Bible the very foundation of Christianity ; but rejects as 
superstitions the belief in guardian angels, the devil, demoniacal possessions 
and predestination, —things which are, however, written in the Bible. And 
yet it has the audacity to accuse us of trampling inspired doctrines under foot ! 
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nation? We are at once in the midst of complete though 
softened and obscured Calvinism. 

The 39th article, which has reference to the punishment 
of religious offences by the sword, simply fills us with 
horror. We cannot understand how men who brought back 
the gospel to the world could accept the barbarous paralo- 
gism of Augustine and of the middle ages, that, truth being 
self-evident, error is criminal, and that offences against the 
soul ought to be punished with greater severity than ordi- 
nary crimes. If, however, our fathers were unable to un- 
derstand that religious liberty can exist only on condition 
of being fully accorded to all, to error no less than to truth, 
the fact furnishes no excuse for their solemn justification 
of the murder of Servetus, in a country where, twelve cen- 
turies before, St. Martin of Tours and St. Hilary of Poitiers 
had protested against the punishments ‘inflicted upon here- 
tics. For five years there had been an opportunity for the 
consideration of this matter. Four works on opposite sides 
of the question had appeared in 1554: 1, that of Calvin 
against Servetus, Ubi ostenditur Hereticos jure gladit 
coercendos esse (where it is shewn that heretics ought to 
be coerced with the power of the sword) ; 2, that of Theodore 
Beza, De Hereticis a civili Magistratu puniendis (On the 
Punishment of Hereties by the Civil Magistrate) ; 3, that 
of an unknown author (wrongly attributed to Castalio), 
Contra Libellum Calvini, in quo ostendere conatur Here- 
ticos jure gladit coercendos esse, Tractatus sive Dialogus 
(A Dialogue or Traet in reply to Calvin’s Pamphlet, in 
which he undertakes to shew that Heretics ought to be 
coerced with the power of the sword); 4, that of Castalio, 
De Heereticis an sint persequendi et omnino quomodo sit 
cum eis agendum doctorum Virorum tum veterum, tum 
recentiorum, sententie (The Opinions of learned Men of 
Ancient and Modern Times concerning Heretics, whether 
they ought to be persecuted, and generally in what way 
they ought to be treated). Castalio, who was called at 
Geneva “a chosen instrument of Satan,” was doing God's 
work in refuting the horrible books of Calvin and Beza. 
The spirit of the age, which was again invoked but yester- 
day, under the roof of the Oratoire,* is no sufficient excuse 





A * The church at Paris in which the tercentenary of Calvin’s death was cele- 
rated, 
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either for Calvin or the editors of our Confession of Faith ; 
for more protests than one had already made themselves 
heard. Twenty years before his death, Servetus had written 
to (Ecolampadius, that it seemed to him hard “that men 
should be put to death because they erred in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture.” Zwingle, too, wrote in 1523, “No 
one ought to be excommunicated unless he has been the 
occasion, by his crimes, of public scandal. Those who do 
not acknowledge and abandon their errors, ought to be left 
to the free judgment of God; nor ought force to be used 
against them, unless by sedition and rebellion they compel 
the magistrate to put them down in the interest of public 
order.”* More than one theologian of Bale pronounced 
against the homicidal doctrine of Geneva. Other pastors, 
as, for instance, Zebedeus of Nyon, protested against the 
trial of Servetus. Even at Geneva, the “ Libertins” did all 
they could to save him; while many ministers sincerely 
attached to the Calvinistic theology felt a deep repugnance 
to the infliction of capital punishment upon heretics. “ Many 
were deprived, excommunicated or banished, for having 
privately blamed the persecutions for opinions’ sake. Their 
names have been preserved by M. Galiffe: MM. Henri de 
la Mar, the Dean of the Genevese pastors, Aymé Megret, 
Aymé Champereau, Claude Veyron, Mathieu Essautier.’+ 
Even before this time, the Christian pity of the women of 
Geneva had energetically protested against Calvin’s perse- 
cution of Bolsec. Besides Castalio and the Italians Aconcio 
and Grimaldo, who had likewise raised their voices against 
the infliction of the penalty of death for heresy, both the 
Socinians and the Anabaptists denied to the temporal power 
the right of punishing error. A chancellor of Berne, Zer- 
kinden, had written to Calvin: “I doubt whether the whip 
and the axe are the best means to employ in putting down 
the aberrations of the mind.” Musculus had also written 
in the name of the pastors of Berne to the same effect, add- 
ing, “that the law of the spirit of Christ is brotherly love.” 
In the preface to the Maniére et Fasson, Farel had con- 
demned those who wish “by violence and torture to attract 





* Barni, Les Martyrs de la Libre Pensée, Geneva, 1862, p. 187. 
+ Ibid. p. 148. 
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souls to Jesus and the faith.”* Lastly, Luther had said: 
“T am willing to preach, I am willing to speak, I am will- 
ing to write, but I am not willing to constrain any one ; for 
faith is a voluntary thing ;” and in his Appeal to the Empe- 
ror and the Nobility (1520), he adds, “ Heretics must be 
convinced by Scripture, and not vanquished by fire, for this 
is contrary to the Holy Spirit.” Reform of the stake, then, 
ought to have appeared to the martyrs no less needful than 
the reform of Popish superstitions. But this 39th article 
would of itself suffice to shew that reform ought to exist as 
a permanent principle of the Reformation, and that it is 
never permitted to man to say to it, as God said to the 
ocean, “Thus far shalt thou come, but no further.” 

If, then, the object of the Reformation is, not to bury the 
gospel under the sanguinary errors of past ages, but to 
spread it to the ends of the earth, our actual task may be 
summed up in this: to re-cast the metaphysics which the 
Reformers borrowed from the middle ages, as well as their 
method, which was neither exegetical nor critical; in a 
word, to return to the historic Christ, to his living preach- 
ing, and, above all, to his love, of which we see too few 
traces in the Confessions of Faith of the Reformed Churches. 


Un Pasteur DE UEGiise REFORMEE DE PARIs. 





Il.—CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND THE ETHICS OF 
CHRIST. 


THE fundamental truths of morality and religion can 
never be traced to individual original teachers. Intuitions 
of them dawn faintly in the mind of the savage, and become 
gradually brighter as civilization advances, till at last they 
shine out clearly in the words of power spoken by the 
foremost men of each successive age. Even in physical 
science we all know there is rarely any absolutely new and 
original discovery. Each truth has been for some time 








* It was only later, and under the influence of Calvin, that he could write 
during the trial of Servetus: ‘‘ For myself, I have always declared my readiness 
to die if I had taught anything whatsoever contrary to sound doctrine, and I 
add that I should deserve the most frightful punishment if I had turned any 
one away from faith in Christ. I cannot then apply a different rule to others.” 
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vaguely apprehended or suspected before the hour arrive 
when some investigator, more fortunate or more gifted than 
his fellows, actually digs out the precious ore from the moun- 
tain-side, and calls aloud, “Behold, here is gold !’—and 
then thousands rush to share the treasure. But in each 
case of a new truth, moral or physical, it is to him that has 
so discovered, so uttered it, that all mankind may profit 
thereby, that our gratitude is due. It is not to Plato who 
dreamed the Atlantis, nor to the wild Vikings who first 
reached the western shore, but to Columbus who added a 
new world to the old, that we owe America. 

And in like manner it is to the moral teachers who have 
given to the light of day and the common consciousness of 
mankind the principles vaguely believed or half remem- 
bered before, that we justly attribute their revelation ; even 
though we may be able to trace out each of their precepts 
in the lessons of earlier prophets whose words have lain in 
the earth as seeds never germinating. 

Among the truths which a great moral teacher brings 
to light, it is not impossible to distinguish two classes. 
The first class will consist of such as are already current 
in his age and country, of which he has merely made 
a selection, guided by his own moral taste. The second 
will consist of such as are different from those of his age, 
and which he has either caught from the sheen of some far- 
off traditions in the past, or else worked out altogether from 
his own inner life and experience. This second class of 
truths are in a peculiar sense his own. They are the in- 
tuitions of his deepest consciousness, his “original revela- 
tion.” And when the teacher's moral lessons are so pure 
and divine that we rightly attribute them to the inspiration 
of God, it is peculiarly these intuitive truths to which we 
turn as the manifestations of such inspiration. What was 
common to his age and country we conclude him to have 
learned by the external teaching of his parents or masters. 
What was peculiar to himself, what he was enabled to see 
was true in spite of contending prejudices, that we conclude 
him to have learned from the Spirit of God enlightening 
his soul. 

Thus if we could separate the precepts of any moral 
teacher into the two classes, and eliminating all which was 
common to his time and country, reserve only what was 
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peculiar to himself, we should arrive at conclusions inte- 
resting in a double point of view. We should have on the 
human side a transcript of the man himself, a portrait of 
his spiritual physiognomy—not indeed as he may have been 
in deed and word while “ wrapped in this muddy vesture of 
decay” and obeying falteringly the law within, but as he 
ought to have been, as his own soul required him to be. 
We should have before us the photograph, not of the outer, 
but of the “inner man.” And on the divine side we should 
have the nearest approach attainable to a record of the in- 
spiration granted to him. We should see brought together 
the sum of his share of the great lessons of the Divine 
Master whereby the human race has been training since 
creation. His rank in the hierarchy of prophets would be 
determined by the fulness and importance of such inspira- 
tion. Such a task as this is manifestly beyond our power 
in the case of most of the great moral teachers of antiquity. 
We can rarely obtain their genuine precepts with any com- 
pleteness, and still less often can we form a just estimate 
of the current morals of their countrymen, so as to discri- 
minate what in their teaching was common to their con- 
temporaries, from what was peculiar to themselves. Half- 
shadowy prophets like Menu and Thoth and Zoroaster and 
Buddha, and even historical philosophers like Pythagoras 
and Confucius and Socrates and Zeno, are mostly too far 
beyond our reach to enable us to treat their recorded pre- 
cepts by any such process as we have imagined; and in 
later times, when the teacher's own doctrines might be 
better ascertained, the share of them truly to be called 
original would be still more impossible to discriminate. 
Ancient moralists were properly Prophets of Morals; but 
modern ones have had little else to do than to frame intel- 
lectual systems in which their precepts should be properly 
fitted in scientific order. 

There is, however, one instance in which it would seem 
that we actually possess materials for forming a tolerably 
trustworthy estimate of the current morals of the age and 
country in which the greatest of moral teachers lived, and 
consequently of eliminating them from his recorded precepts, 
retaining a residue which shall truly represent his peculiar 
and proper morality. The Old-Testament prophets, the 
treatise of Philo on the Essenes, the histories of Josephus, 
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and the Jerusalem and Babylonish Talmuds (certainly pre- 
serving the precepts of ante-christian schools of rabbins), 
afford us a very large insight into the state of thought on 
moral subjects in Palestine in the first century. The careful 
study and collation of these books with the gospel parables 
and precepts, as partially accomplished by German scholars, 
at once reveals the identity between a large share of Chris- 
tian doctrines and those which were taught habitually 
(although with many puerile additions) in the Rabbinical 
schools of the same period.* 

But beyond these precepts common in his age—precepts 
which the Founder of Christianity no more despised because 
they were common than he despised the lilies which car- 
peted the hills of Galilee, and served to illustrate his lessons 
of truth and love—beyond these Jewish-Christian precepts, 
there is another series of moral doctrines to be found in 
the Gospels of a character quite sui generis and peculiar. 
These latter precepts we may justly consider to be essentially 
and in a special sense Christ’s own peculiar lessons, the 
moral ideas which he gave to the world. 

It would be superfluous to point out how valuable would 





* For example, as quoted by Hennell :—Targum., Hierosol., Genes. xxxviii. 
26: Judah speaks thus—‘‘It is better for me that I should be burned in this 
world with a little fire, than that I should be burned in the world to come with 
a devouring flame.” Debarim Rabba, sect. 7: Rabbi Simeon ben Chelpatha 
said—‘‘ He who hath learned the words of the law and doeth them not, is more 
guilty than he who has learned nothing. A certain king sent two gardeners 
into his garden. The one planted trees, but afterwards cut them down. The 
other planted nothing, and cut down nothing. With which of these was the 
king wrath ?’ Mechilta, fol. 32, 1: ‘‘ He who created the day, created also the 
food thereof. Whosoever hath whereof to eat to-day, and saith, But shall I 
eat to-morrow ? he is of little faith.” Schabbath (tract of the Mishna), fol. 131 : 
‘Whosoever hath mercy on men, on him will God have mercy; but he who 
sheweth no mercy to men, neither to him will God shew mercy.” Schabbath, 
fol. 883: Our rabbins deliver to us, ‘‘ They who receive scorn but scorn no man, 
who bear reproaches and return them not, who shew love to men and rejoice in 
tribulations, of them the scripture saith, They shall love Him and be as the 
sun going forth in his might.” Aboth R. Nathan, c. 23: ‘‘ He is a hero who 
maketh his enemy his friend.” Sanhedrin, fol. 48: ‘Suffer thyself to be 
cursed, but do not thou curse others.” Synopsis, Sohar: ‘‘A man ought every 
night to forgive the fault of him that offendeth him.” Sohar, fol. 4: ‘* Who- 
soever lendeth to any one in public, with him God dealeth according to justice ; 
but he who does it secretly, with him rests the blessing.” Sanhedrin (Mishna), 
fol. 43: Rabbi Jehuda ben Levi said, ‘‘ Whilst the temple stood, if any man 
offered a holocaust, he obtained the reward of a holocaust; if an oblation, the 
reward of an oblation. But if a man be of an humble spirit, the Scriptures 
consider him as having offered all sacrifices,” 
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be the work which should adequately perform the task of 
thus collating the ethics of Christ with those of his con- 
temporaries, and throwing into full relief for our study the 
residue of doctrines which belong peculiarly to himself. 
We should obtain by such a process a view of the character, 
or (as we may say) of the moral physiognomy and indivi- 
duality of the great Teacher, hardly to be gained by any 
other method. And we should at the same time arrive at 
a system of morals differing, it is to be believed, very essen- 
tially in many particulars from such as are habitually foisted 
upon us by modern moralists under the name of “ Chris- 
tian,” but which are in truth far more nearly related to the 
schools of Pharisees, Sadducees or Essenes, Stoics, Epicu- 
reans or Cyrenaics, than to that of the great Prophet of 
Nazareth. Hoping that some man of learning adequate to 
such a task, and of moral taste high and pure enough 
to treat it worthily, may at some future time undertake 
the work and carry it to full completion, we have thought 
it might be of interest to sketch (necessarily very briefly 
and imperfectly) some of the results which it appears that 
such a research might obtain. Whatever view our special 
theology may lead us to take of the degree of authority 
pertaining to the dicta of Christ—whether we consider him 
as laying down the law of the universe as a God, or re- 
vealing it as the most inspired of men, or even simply as 
uttering the fallible opinion of a Galilean peasant whom 
Christendom has adored for eighteen centuries—in any and 
every case, a transcendent interest must attach to the ques- 
tion, “ What was the verdict of this great Teacher regarding 
the moral controversies which have divided the instructors 
of mankind?” Perhaps also in the answer to this question 
may we find the best defence of those who, rejecting alto- 
gether the claim of his divinity, yet hold Christ to have 
been the “man who best fulfilled the conditions under which 
God grants His inspiration.” A merely popular acquaintance 
with contemporary morals (to which alone we can lay claim) 
may suffice to indicate generally whether in these contro- 
versies Christ agreed with the teachers of his age or diverged 
from them altogether. In the latter case, having obtained 
the peculiar and original Christian doctrines, it becomes a 
matter of vast practical interest to compare them with the 
teaching on moral subjects common in our own age, and 
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especially with such as professes to be pre-eminently Chris- 
tian,—the teaching of men who are understood and believe 
themselves to be in a special sense the disciples of Christ. If 
it should appear that in numerous instances the morals ordi- 
narily accepted among us are not those which Christ taught 
—nay, are even those which he diametrically contradicted 
and opposed,—it will surely be time to introduce a change 
in our method of treating these subjects. It will surely be 
time to rebuke the presumption wherewith the morals of 
Jews and Heathens are continually enforced upon us under 
the sanction of Christ’s name and authority. It will be 
time to distinguish once for all the so-called “Christian 
ethics” of modern teachers from the genuine and altogether 
different “ethics of Christ.” 

1. One of the broadest distinctions between different 
schools of moralists is that which concerns the positive or 
negative character they attribute to duty. In nearly all cases 
the earliest teachers confine themselves to negative precepts, 
“Do no murder,” “Do not steal,” and the like. Virtue in 
their eyes consists in abstaining from unlawful actions and 
passions. The affirmative duties, if any such there be, in 
their systems, are mostly of a ceremonial nature, such as 
offering sacrifices and performing ablutions. Quite a new 
and different aspect is given to ethics when some teacher 
arises to declare that right is a positive thing, and wrong 
only its negation, wrung from the right. Virtue is then 
seen to consist in affirmative goodness, in love of God and 
service to man, not merely in abstaining from idolatry and 
injustice. It is the same advance in morals as it is in phy- 
sical science to perceive that heat and light are positives, 
and cold and darkness merely their negations. We can no 
more attain to virtue by merely abstaining from offence, 
than we can construct a true theory of nature by treating 
caloric and light as the mere negations of cold and dark- 
ness. 

But this: step of progress is slowly reached. It is clear 
enough it was not attained by the Jews at the Christian era. 
The Decalogue (a series of negations*) and the Rabbinical 





* The Buddhists have a Decalogue (strangely resembling the Mosaic second 
table) given in the Mahawanse: ‘£1. Do not kill. 2. Do not steal. 3. Do 
not commit adultery. 4. Do not lie. 5. Do not slander. 6. Do not call ill 
names. 7. Do not speak words which are to no purpose but harm, 8, Do 
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law, so far as it is known to us, consisted in precepts all 
tending to forbid offence, but rarely enforcing positive duty 
except in matters of ceremony. The whole spirit of it was 
summed up (if we may believe a tradition in the Talmud) 
by the celebrated Rabbi Hillel, one of the princes of the 
Jews in Babylon. “A fellow went to the Rabbi and said, 
‘Can you teach me the whole law during the time I am 
able to stand on one foot? ‘Yes,’ answered the Rabbi mildly ; 
‘the whole law is contained in this one rule, Whatever you 
would not wish your neighbour to do to you, do it not to 
him. This is the law; the rest is only an exposition of 
ne 

One of the most prominent features in the morality 
taught by Christ is the introduction of the idea of the 
positive character of duty. He transposes the golden rule 
just quoted from the rabbi’s negative to the affirmative form 
(Matt. vi. 12): “ Therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.” He sums up the Decalogue’s 
negatives in two positive commandments, expressed with 
every possible force of affirmation: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength ; and thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” And after laying down by precept and 
shewing by example a life of active beneficence as the life 
of virtue, he proceeds to the length of representing men as 
condemned hereafter for faults, for the mere neglect of 
positive duties, without any infraction of negative command- 
ments. Dives is sent to “torment” (for all that we can see) 
only for neglecting to aid Lazarus and his compeers. The 
man who hides his talent in a napkin is cast into outer 





not covet the property of others. 9. Do not envy. 10. Do not err in the 
faith or think it false.” The Brahmins, on the contrary, seem at a very early 
age to have grasped the idea of positive law, In the Institutes of Menu (sup- 
posed to date about 1200 B.C.), chap. 6, v. 92, there is this singular arrange- 
ment of ten duties: Content, Returning good for evil, Resistance to sensual 
appetites, Abstinence from illicit gain, Purification, Chastity, Knowledge of 
Scripture, Knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, Veracity and Freedom from wrath. 

* The same aphorism is used literally by Isocrates (in Nicoc.): ‘‘ Do not do 
to others what you would not they should do to you ;” and (what is most re- 
markable) in both its negative and positive form by Confucius : ‘* Do to ano- 
ther what you would he should do to you, and do not unto another what you 
would not should be done unto you. Thou only needest this law alone ; it is 
the foundation and principle all of the rest.”"—Confucius, Maxim 24, Yun Lu, 
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darkness merely for burying it. Finally, in the descriptions 
of the last judgment, it is said that those who have not fed 
,the hungry or clothed the naked or visited the prisoner, 
shall “depart into everlasting fire.” Whatever sense may 
be given to these words, it is clear that Christ meant to 
convey the idea that the greatest of all condemnations 
might be incurred by men who are accused of no positive 
crime, murder or adultery or theft or lying—men whose 
creed was correct, for they called him “Lord, Lord!” and 
did wonderful works in his name, but who simply did not 
benefit their fellow-creatures. 

Of the infinite value and importance of this transforma- 
tion of a negative into a positive law, it is needless here to 
speak ; the whole spirit of morality is altered thereby. The 
standard of right is fixed, and we are henceforth able to 
perceive that all divergence from it is wrong. Virtue is 
given a spirit and life it could never possess while con- 
templated as a mere innocence of harm. “Being good and 
doing good” are aims to place before the soul worthy to stir 
the ambition of an archangel, while the warning not to commit 
offence can hardly touch one of the nobler chords of the 
human heart. We have passed from death to life when we 
believe that human virtue is a reality, not a negation, and 
that there reigns on the eternal throne the Impersonator of 
Goodness Absolute, Affirmative, Divine. The universe has a 
Sun of light and warmth. It has no sun whose rays are 
darkness and frost. Goodness is positive, and therefore can 
be eternal. Evil is the mere negation thereof, and evanes- 
cent before it. Goodness is a rock, a mountain, strong, 
durable, immutable. “Evil,” as saith the brave old Chal- 
dean oracle, “is more frail than nonentity.” 

But of this glorious reformation, introduced by Christ 
into the morals of Judaism, what traces are to be found in 
modern Christian ethics? Have we all quite clearly under- 
stood that it is not enough to refrain from evil, and lead harm- 
less lives, and hold correct views about the office of Christ ? 
Does the preaching of our churches tend altogether to set 
forth this truth, that a mere timorous conscience, carefulness 
of wrong-doing, and devotion in words and feelings without 
corresponding deeds, is of no sort of avail? Surely, on the 
contrary, we are perpetually led to understand that scrupu- 
lousness of conscience and a correct faith go together to 
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make up the idea of a Christian, and that men and women 
may depart in “sure and certain hope” of immediate 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven, who have done no 
great offence, and who have said, “Lord, Lord,” with un- 
wavering confidence at the last. 

Egyptian archeologists tell us that in the “ Prayer-Book 
of the Dead” are fifty-two commandments of a negative 
character, in which the soul is supposed to be examined by 
Osiris in the nether world, and to which the advocate for 
the poor mummy must respond before the living tribunal on 
earth to secure the honours of interment. It does not seem, 
truly, as if we had passed altogether beyond the heathen 
stage of thought, and substituted for it the Christian one 
wherein the blessedness of the soul must be won, not by 
merely refraining from evil, but by the positive benefit of 
mankind,—wnot by abstaining from hurting Lazarus, but by 
striving to heal him,—not by refraining from mis-spending 
our talents, but by using them all in God’s service,—not by 
covering up a life of selfishness under the skirts of his 
mantle whose life was all self-sacrifice, and saying eternally, 
“Lord, Lord,” to Jesus Christ, but by doing the will of his 
Father and our Father in heaven. 

2. All teachers of ethics necessarily reiterate the various 
canons of the immutable moral law. They differ, however, 
from one another in nothing more remarkably than in the 
relative value they assign to these principles of natural mora- 
lity and to the precepts connected with the religious worship 
of their country. In the eyes of some moralists, mala in se 
and mala prohibita are almost of equal guilt. In those of 
others, they are altogether and utterly different. Herein 
will usually appear the result of the original distinction at 
the bottom of the minds of the two orders of teachers—those 
to whom morality is a part of religion, and those to whom 
religion is a part of morality. To the former class, as all 
moral laws appear sinfply as expressions of the will of God, 
it will frequently happen to confound together offences 
against the ceremonial and the natural law, both being 
believed by them to be equally divine commandments. 
Thus those moralists who are primarily religious instructors 
are continually led into a style of teaching which has its 
reductio ad absurdum in the Institutes of Menu, where 
reading the Vedas is alleged to purify alike “the crimes of 
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him who has eaten with unwashed hands, and of him who 
has killed the inhabitants of the three worlds."* On the 
other hand, the teachers who are primarily moralists, and 
who regard the moral law as the ultimate principle of right 
impersonated in the holiest Will whereby the universe is 
ruled, yet not-(according to the heresy of Ockham) the 
mere arbitrary result of that divine Wili,—by these teachers 
the gulf between mala prohibita and mala in se is felt to 
be wide as the poles. Their lessons will commonly be found 
to include depreciatory remarks and even invectives on cere- 
monial observances of all kinds, whereby they throw into 
higher relief the inherent sanctity of the eternal law. They 
say with the prophets, “Of what avail the multitude of your 
sacrifices? Your new moons and sabbaths are an abomina- 
tion. Cease to do evil. Learn to do well.” 

Again: There is not only this great difference between 
two schools of moralists which it behoves us to recognize 
when we seek to ascertain the characteristic doctrines of 
Christ. There are also two classes to be remarked among 
all religious minds,—the class to whom ceremonies are 
naturally valuable, and the class to whom they are rather 
stumbling-blocks than assistances.f It would be most de- 
sirable for us to recognize more than we have hitherto done 
this constitutional difference, and, giving to each order our 
share of respect, cease to strive by argument or force to 
change the instincts of the one for those of the other. 
By ignoring this second class of minds, with its need of 
extempore prayers and entire simplicity of cultus, the great 
Church of England, with all its liberality of feeling and 
breadth of doctrine, has never been able to include in its 
fold thousands of pious souls whose theological divergences 
from it are altogether trifling. Again, on the other hand, 
by neglecting the solemnities of worship and ignoring the 





* Institutes of Menu, Book xi., v. 264. 

+ This distinction the writer has endeavoured to delineate more fully in 
** Broken Lights,” chaps. iii. and iv. 

t We have heard of endless cases where this has been done, and always to 
the injury of those whose benefit was desired. We have heard of clergymen of 
the English Church striving to induce their semi-Methodist parishioners to 
attend evening service in church and not at prayer-meetings, and receiving the 
astounding replies, *‘ Why, sir, we would go to church to please your reverence, 
but you see we go to the chapel to pray/” or, ‘* But, sir, if we were to go to 
church both times on Sundays, what would become of our means of grace?” 
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benefit which the first class of minds naturally receives 
from the accessions of art, Protestant churches generally (up 
to very late years) have abnegated much of the power pos- 
sessed by the Church of Rome in virtue of its impressive 
cultus. And those among us who as individuals have stood 
aloof and 
“ Counted reason ripe 
In resting on the law within,” 


who have striven, “forsaking the landmark, to march by the 
star,” how often have they become experimentally aware how 
the neglect of stated periods and formal observances of wor- 
ship entails with it dangers so formidable that, while reject- 
ing external laws, they are driven “to be a law to them- 
selves,” no less stringent and rigorous? In a large way these 
two orders of minds may be designated as those of the 
Priests and their disciples and the Prophets and their dis- 
ciples. In all ages the priestly order has insisted on the 
value of ceremonial observances, and has looked with dis- 
trust and disfavour on all religious fervour displayed out- 
side such regulations. And from the first of the prophets 
and apostles to the last, the same burden has been re- 
peated. “Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams. What doth God desire 
of thee, oh man, but to do justice and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God? Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this—to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.”* In all creeds probably, could 
we reach their inner history, the same opposition of orders 
of minds, and the same progress by the antagonism of 
the two, would be observed. The most formal and cere- 
monial religion in the world, the Hindoo, yet contains 
in its sacred writings such lessons as this: “A wise 
man should constantly perform all the moral duties, 
though he perform not constantly the ceremonies of reli- 





* See 1'Sam. xv. 22; Ps, li. 16, and xl. 6—8; Hosea vi. 6; Amos v. 
21—24 ; Micah vi. 6—8 ; Isa. 1. 14—17, Iviii.6 ; Ezekiel xviii. 5, 9, 20, 28. 
This is to the prophets ‘‘as constant a topic as the most peculiar and favourite 
doctrine of any eccentric sect or party isin the mouths of the preachers of 
such a sect at the present day, and it is rendered more forcible by the form 
which it takes of a constant protest against the sacrificial system of the levitical 
ritual in comparison with the moral law.” —Stanley's Jewish Church. 
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gion.”"* “He who purifies himself in the river of a subdued 
spirit, the waters of which are truth, its waves compassion, 
and its shores holy temper, will be liberated from this world ; 
but liberation cannot be obtained by any outward observ- 
ance.” 

In England, in our time, the two orders are of course 
mainly represented, the priestly mind by the Anglican party, 
and the prophetical by the Evangelical. But, in one sin- 
gular instance, the Low-churchmen exceed their High- 
church brethren in regard for a ceremonial observance. The 
sabbath stands alone in this respect, doubtless from causes 
traceable to an historic origin} The sabbath alone of 
Church observances could be invested with scriptural autho- 
rity, and it was to scriptural authority that the Reformers 
turned for anchorage when they had cast themselves adrift 
from the Church of Rome. 

As the Reformation developed into Puritanism, the theo- 
cratic idea of Judaism served to supply the blank to which 
it was impossible for men at once to accustom themselves. 
Thus a ceremonial observance which could be enforced out 
of the Bible (however illogically dissevered from the rest of 
the abolished Mosaic law) became at once a rallying-point, 
magnified into importance by its very isolation. That ter- 
rible and almost unendurable sense of personal responsi- 
bility which weighs on all who let go the guiding hand 
which has directed and supported them and their fathers, 
was mitigated doubtless in no slight degree when it could 
be believed that, after leaving the Church of Rome or even 
the Anglican Church, men had still not only a divine in- 





* Inst. Menu, 4, 204. 

+ Beside the many passages commonly quoted from the Fathers to prove that 
the sabbath was altogether suffered to lapse into abeyance in the primitive ages 
(the Sunday being a day of prayer but not of rest, as the Moslem Friday is 
now), there are two which, so far as we are aware, have hitherto failed to 
attract the attention they deserve. The greatest Fathers of the eastern and 
western churches have recorded their opinions in these words : 

‘*For what purpose, then, I ask, did he add a reason respecting the sabbath 
and did not do so as regards murder? Because this commandment was not one 
of the leading ones (ry rponyoupévwy). It was not one of those which are 
accurately defined of our consciences, but a kind of partial and temporary one. 
And for this reason it was ABOLISHED AFTERWARDS (kareAUOn pera Travra).” 
St. Chrysostom, Homil. 12. 

‘* Of all the ten commandments, only that of the sabbath is enjoined to be 
observed figuratively, which figure we have received to be understood, not to 
be still celebrated by the rest of the body.”—St. Augustine, Ep. 55, c. 22. 
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fallible guide to all true doctrine in their Bibles, but also a 
grand ceremonial observance ordained by God himself for 
their practice. Once more the sabbath became the “token 
of a covenant” between Jehovah and a new chosen people. 

These remarks have been offered for the purpose of clear- 
ing the way to an understanding of the relation between 
the peculiar morals of Christ and those commonly enter- 
tained by the stricter members of Christian churches. 

Modern Christians of extreme views either belong to the 
priestly order and attach infinite weight to ceremonial ob- 
servances generally, or else to the prophetic order, when they 
disdain ceremonialism generally, making an unique excep- 
tion in favour of the sabbath. The mistake of the priestly 
order lies not in valuing observances as important “means 
of grace” for such minds as they are fitted to help, but in 
setting them up as things sacred in themselves and obliga- 
tory on those to whom they are no “means of grace,” but 
only hindrances. The mistake of the prophetical order lies in 
decrying absolutely what is of partial use, and, in their sole 
exception, attaching the guilt only due to such mala in se 
as theft or falsehood, to the malum prohibitum of sabbath- 
breaking. Let us observe the attitude which Christ’s pecu- 
liar moral teaching bears to these two orders and their 
mistakes. 

In the first place, if there be anything clear in the Gospels, 
it is that Christ did not attach any very great importance 
to the ceremonial observances of the Jewish Church. The 
lawyers and rabbins had laid down in the succession of ages 
a complete code, traceable more or less distinctly to the 
primitive church of Moses ; but whenever these observances 
are mentioned by Christ, it is invariably in a depreciatory 
and never in a laudatory manner. Washing the hands before 
meat, making clean the cup and platter, giving tithes of 
mint, anise and cummin, making broad phylacteries, praying 
in the temple or on Gerizim,—all these matters are treated 
as of no importance or value whatever. Though he kept 
the great festivals of Judaism with the rest of his country- 
men, there is never a word in his teaching to raise such 
observances to any high importance ; and while he issued 
precepts for the uttermost religious devotion, for selling all 
and giving to the poor, and for leading a life of apostleship, 
it never once happens that he includes in his descriptions of 
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such consecrated lives the slightest reference to sabbath- 
keeping or temple worship, or ceremonial observance of any 
kind. In his representations of future judgment, all such mat- 
ters are utterly ignored. And, above all, in his lessons and 
examples of worship, there is not one word to make it appear 
he thought men could better pray in synagogues and temples, 
or with the pomp of a liturgy, than without it. He says, 
“Enter thy closet and shut thy door,” or “say” (apparently 
at any time or place), “Our Father which art in heaven.” 
When he prays himself, it is on the mountain or beneath 
the olive-trees of Gethsemane. Thus it would seem that, 
without actually setting them at naught, he could hardly 
have shewn less reverence for the ordinances of the esta- 
blished church. If he had thought of them as things in 
themselves sacred, how often his lessons must have included 
precepts concerning attendance at the Passover and Feast 
of Weeks, purification, and going to the synagogue every sab- 
bath, and uncovering the feet before prayer, and making the 
Levites (and the Levites only) offer due sacrifices of pigeons 
and lambs on all proper occasions! Had the Gospels been 
really designed to teach such ceremonialism, how different, 
how widely different, would those Gospels be! Or if we 
suppose that the approaching end of the Mosaic dispensation 
might have excluded the ratification of such observances, 
still the same principle (if entertained by Christ) must have 
shewn itself in providing for the ceremonial of the future 
Christian church. There would have been chapters devoted 
to the spiritual powers of priests and bishops, to sacraments 
which should replace sacrifices, and to holy days of Christ- 
mas and Easter which should command the same reverence 
as Purim and the Passover. And finally, in the representa- 
tions of the Last Judgment, the observance of ceremonial 
ordinances would never have been omitted, but we should 
hear the admission to heaven granted not only to those who 
had fed the hungry and clothed the naked and visited the 
sick and imprisoned, but to those also who had kept all the 
ordinances of the church blamelessly, and had never failed to 
worship in the right time and place and attitude, to partake 
of sacraments and reverently obey all priestly guidance. 
Surely we have a right to conclude from these facts that 
Christ gave no sanction to any system whereby such obser- 
vances are placed on a level with moral obligations? Here, 
2F2 
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as in so many other instances, we do not find him merely 
falling in with the morals of his age. He definitely opposed 
them. The current ethics of Judea in the first century were 
essentially ceremonial. As St. Pacian describes them—“With 
Moses and the ancients, those guilty of even the least sin 
were immersed in the same eestuary of misery, as well those 
who had broken the sabbath as those who had touched what 
was unclean, who had taken forbidden food, or who mur- 
mured, or who had entered the temple of the Most High King 
when their wall was leprous or their garment defiled, or when 
under this defilement had touched the altar with their hand 
or with their garment come in contact with it. So that it 
were easier to ascend into heaven or better to die than to 
have to keep the whole of the commandments.”* In finding 
Christ treat as trifles all such matters, we are discovering 
his own peculiar morality—the Christian doctrine as op- 
posed to the Judaic. Doubtless, if we might paraphrase 
his view of the subject, it would amount to this: “The 
Levitical law was good in its place, and has had its use 
in building up the Jewish nationality. I am not come to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil, by bringing a higher and more 
spiritual law. But all this cumbrous ritual of Rabbinism, 
instead of a help to men’s souls, has become a hindrance. 
They give tithes of mint and anise and cummin, and neglect 
justice and mercy and truth. This is grievous error. On 
love to God and love to man hang all the law and the 
prophets.” + 

And, on the other hand, how stands Christ’s teaching as 
regards the sabbath? Did he also, like the prophetic party 
of our day, make a grand exception in favour of that most 
ancient and venerable of all ceremonial laws? The teachers 
of his time, and even many of the elder prophets, laid im- 
mense stress on its observance. Did his special and peculiar 
morality leave the matter where he found it? The case is 
far otherwise. The question of the sabbath came before him 





* Parenesis 8. Pacian. 

+ Assuredly no teacher disposed to elevate the priestly office very highly 
would have given utterance to such a parable as the Good Samaritan, where a 
priest and Levite neglect the act of humanity which a heretic performs. Many 
teachers in our time would have described the philanthropist of the road to 
Jericho as running after the priest to obtain the ‘‘ sanction of the church” before 
he poured oil and wine into the wounds of the poor victim who “‘fell among 
thieves.” 
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many times, according to the history, but invariably he 
treated it with the same slight regard. The Pharisees con- 
demned him for healing on the sabbath on three distinct 
occasions—the man with the withered hand, the woman with 
an infirmity, and the man with the dropsy (Luke vi. 9, 
xiii. 15, xiv. 3); and on each occasion he justified himself, 
calling them hypocrites for their remonstrance. And again, 
when they upbraided him with allowing his disciples to 
pluck the ears of corn on the sabbath, he defended them by 
the example of David (Luke vi. 3), and gave utterance to 
the noble aphorism, which may be understood to sum up his 
view of the whole subject, “The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath” (Mark ii. 23). This and all 
other ceremonial laws are means, not ends, of sanctification. 

If we could divest ourselves of preconceived notions and 
judge simply what result such treatment of a moral question 
by such a Teacher ought to have on the minds of his disci- 
ples, we should be startled to find, after all, how little weight 
his words have possessed. Let us imagine our late Japanese 
visitors struck with the phenomenon of an English Sunday. 
The roaring streets stilled into silence, and the crowds of 
well-dressed persons hurrying to the churches, would doubt- 
less impress them reverently. But when they proceeded 
further to observe that the lower working classes, who had 
toiled through the week like cattle, and were on that day 
alone free to cultivate their human intellectual powers, to 
expand their minds and hearts by the sight of the beauties 
of flowers and trees, of painting and sculpture, were on that 
day only strictly debarred from entering the public gar- 
dens, museums, palaces and galleries, wherein such culture 
might be obtained, it would be natural for the observant 
strangers to inquire by what precepts of the Christian reli- 
gion were these people thus virtually excluded from such 
elevating influences. If we suppose the interpreter of the 
embassy to have sought to gratify their curiosity by reading 
to them the words of the Founder of Christianity, explaining 
to them at the same time that he was regarded by the whole 
nation as nothing less than a divine Buddha, whose autho- 
rity was absolutely final, we must needs imagine the per- 
plexity of the Japanese to be very considerable. Perhaps 
also this perplexity would not be removed by receiving the 
further information that the real authority for the sabbatical 
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observance lay in certain commands issued by much lesser 
teachers long before the time of Christ, to another nation 
than the English, to keep another day than Sunday as a 
peculiar covenant between that other nation and Jehovah. 

Here again, as in the whole case of ceremonialism, the 
same mistake has been repeated. Ordinances good, wise 
and useful as means, have been transformed into ends, and 
upheld even when they not only ceased to be the means fit 
to produce their original end, but manifestly become hin- 
drances thereto. The sabbath has not been enforced upon 
its real grounds,—because it is the most precious institu- 
tion which has floated down to us upon the stream of time, 
the most suitable to the natural wants of humanity, the 
most venerable from the long sanctity of three thousand 
years. It is enforced as a law equal in authority to the 
eternal and immutable principles of morals, and which is to 
be blindly adhered to in all times and ages and under all 
states of society, whatever may be its results upon the con- 
dition of mankind. In a word, it is precisely taught that 
the Rabbins were right and Christ was wrong,—that “man 
was made for the sabbath, and not the sabbath for man.” 

3. A third great difference between moralists may be traced 
in their varied treatment of the two orders of human offences, 
or what we may call the fiend-like and the brute-like sins. 
The one lead frequently to the other, and the most hideous 
of all conceivable horrors is that combination of the two in 
mingled cruelty and lust, of whose possibility many a page 
of history bears witness. But in their origin, and most 
commonly in their development, the two are widely apart. 
There are the sins which men commit under the influence 
of the animal passions—sins of unchastity, drunkenness, 
gluttony—and these rob them of their manhood’s crown of 
moral self-control, and sink them for the time to the level 
of the brutes; and there are the sins which men commit 
under the influence of self-interest, hatred and all the anti- 
social passions—sins of cruelty, perfidy, envy—and these do 
more than sink men to the level of the unmoral brutes ; 
they degrade them to the likeness of devils. As God is 
love, so is His antithesis hatred: and as man rises to the 
god-like through love, so he falls to the fiend-like by hatred. 
He is not merely losing his higher life, dormant to the joy 
and glory of his birthright, as when he lies sunk in the 
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slough of the passions which he shares with the dog and 
the swine ; he is placing himself in antagonism to God and 
goodness ; he is turning his back on heaven, and going 
further from it every step he treads. 

Dividing, then, these two orders of sins, the brutal and 
the fiendish, we find Christ’s treatment of the first to be in 
this wise. A woman was brought to him taken in adultery, 
and after bringing her accusers to the judgment of their own 
consciences, he set her free, saying, “ Neither do 1 condemn 
thee ; go and sin no more” (John viii.). To another woman 
of sinful life whom he met by the well of Samaria, he 
entered into converse, spoke of her actions without scorn, 
and then went on to open to her simple mind the very 
highest doctrines of theology (John iv.). Again, another 
woman “who was a sinner,” of the last, lowest order of 
woman’s fallen state, came to him as he sat in the house of 
Simon and wept over his feet. How does he treat her? He 
excuses her strong display of devotion with a tender refer- 
ence to his own death, and assures her that her sins are 
forgiven, “for she hath loved much” (Mark xiv. and Matt. 
xxvi.). So far from shrinking from such offenders, he sits 
down to meat with “many publicans and sinners,” and 
formally justifies himself in doing so. And perhaps the 
most remarkable fact of all is, that he had gone so far in 
this direction that it became possible for his enemies to give 
currency to the calumny that he was “a gluttonous man and 
a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” Assuredly 
no one ever dreamed of calling him a cruel man or a vin- 
dictive, the friend of the malicious or the deceitful! He 
deliberately contrasts on two occasions the spiritual condi- 
tion of professed sinners with that of those who “ devoured 
widows’ houses and for a pretence made long prayers ;” and 
on each occasion gave an unquestionable verdict for the 
avowed sinner against the cruel hypocrite. The publican’s 
prayer in the temple is accepted rather than that of the pha- 
risee ; and the publicans and harlots are said to “go into the 
kingdom of heaven” before the pharisees, with all their cere- 
monial observances and (as we may presume) strictness of 
life. Ina word, whenever sins of the brute-like order are 
in question, they are treated with almost startling leniency. 
Not one word implies any hopeless condemnation of them. 
They are grievous sins, needing forgiveness ; nay, their guilt 
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may be incurred by impure looks and wishes, and to escape 
them (as the passages are generally understood) a man 
should pluck out his right eye or cut off his right hand. 
But always, while recognizing their guilt, Christ treats them 
with a grave divine pity and compassion, which perhaps, 
more than all beside in his teaching, has invested him with 
the grateful love of the human heart. He always holds out 
the prospect of forgiveness. No offence of the whole class 
is threatened with the final condemnation denounced so 
frequently and freely against the uncharitable and the cruel. 

And, on the other hand, in the treatment of the fiend-like 
order of sins, every case which comes up is judged with 
a severity quite inconsistent with the popular view of its 
relative guilt to that of the sins of the flesh. Whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause, is in danger of the 
judgment; and he who calls opprobrious names, of the 
council and of hell-fire. Reconciliation with an enemy is 
a duty having precedence of divine worship. All injuries 
are to be forgiven till seventy times seven, and no retaliation 
made for blows or robbery. Men who do not forgive their 
debtors as God has forgiven their greater debts, will be cast 
into outer darkness. Those who neglect to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked, or who see Lazarus in want and do 
not relieve him, will all be condemned to “everlasting fire.” 
Whatever weight we may attach to such words, they can only 
bear the meaning that Christ considered such mere omissions 
of charity as more hopeless than the sins of the brute-like 
order, for which he always held out prospect of pardon. His 
whole teaching in the matter may be summed up in the two 
cases :—To the woman taken in adultery he says, “ Neither 
will I condemn thee; go and sin no more.” To the men 
who “devoured widows’ houses,” he says, “How shall ye 
escape the damnation of hell ?” 

The contrast is, to say the least of it, very remarkable, 
and it becomes all the more so when we observe that in 
this, as in so many other cases, Christ set himself in oppo- 
sition to the current morality of his countrymen. The hard 
lex talionis has always been the favourite principle of Jew- 
ish ethics. “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
was the old Mosaic rule; and the rabbins had added doc- 
trines such as these: “But for men who commit injuries 
and never return with benefits, it is nowise forbidden to be 
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avenged of them and to keep anger against them.”* Rabbi 
Isaac said, “Shew not benevolence nor mercy to Gentiles.”+ 
Rabbi Samuel ben Isaac says, from the mouth of Raf, that 
“it is allowed to hate him in whom one observes a base 
action.”t And, on the other hand, the brute-like order of 
sins was held in special condemnation. To the Jews, 
according to the best historians of ethics, the duty of 
chastity is indebted for the high place it holds in our 
modern conceptions of virtue,—a place quite unparalleled 
in the noblest ethical systems of Greece and Rome. The 
subject would lead us too far for present investigation, 
but a remarkable instance enables us to perceive how, in 
judging the character of their greatest hero, they recog- 
nized offences of this class as a sin, while ignoring the 
guilt of actions against which Christ would assuredly have 
pronounced a far deeper condemnation. David's adultery 
with Bathsheba, and not his perfidy to Achish, his inhuman 
tortures of the Ammonites, or his implacable resentment 
at the last against Joab and Shimei, was supposed to have 
been his great and sole transgression. “He sinned not, 
save in the matter of Uriah the Hittite” (1 Kings xv.). 

If, then, the summary of the peculiar morals of Christ 
must be admitted to place the fiend-like class of sins in the 
lowest category of condemnation, and the brute-like sins in 
another and far less hopeless one, what shall we say to the 
position these two classes take in the estimation of the 
stricter Christians of modern days? Do we find among 
them the utmost horror, as of the worst of sins, of vindictive- 
ness, malice and hatred—of calling our brother, “ fool” —of 
slander—of a selfish, self-centred life? Do we find preach- 
ers condemning, as the most soul-destroying errors, evil 
words and unkind actions and bitter feelings, and pre- 
tences of being better and more strict than our neighbours? 
When they speak of the sins of the flesh and make appeals 
for Penitentiaries or give Temperance lectures, do they ever 
remind their hearers sitting complacently in their well- 
cushioned pews, that they may be in a much worse spiritual 
condition, for all their well-ordered lives, their correct creed, 





* Rabbi Elijahu in addereth, quoted by Triglandius, p. 167. 
+ Midrasch Jehillim, fol. 26. 
t Pesachim, tract of the Mishna (all quoted by Hennell, p. 459). 
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their sacramental privileges, and right views about “justifi- 
cation by faith,” than the poor “lost souls” for whom their 
charity is implored; and that Christ has assured us that 
“harlots” “go into the kingdom of heaven” before Phari- 
sees? Do they in their invectives against intoxication put 
always forward the truth, that the madness of hate and 
spite is devil-like, and the madness of wine only bestial ; 
and that Christ used and blessed the “fruit of the vine,” 
while he bade his disciples “beware of the leaven of malice 
and uncharitableness”? We should need to reconstruct 
half the ethics of the churches if we should harmonize them 
in this great matter with the morals of Jesus, and in our 
estimate of the sanctity of various classes of society, the 
“first” would henceforth be “last, and the last first.” How 
deep and far such a change would go, it is startling to con- 
template. Fraternities binding themselves to speak or write 
no bitter words, societies for the reconciliation of enemies, 
and agape for the preservation of friendship among discord- 
ant sects, might then spring up beside Temperance Leagues 
and Refuge Unions and meetings of clergy and bishops to 
denounce heretical books and throw stones at heretics. And 
each of us, in the solemn courts of conscience,— 


Each before the judgment throne 
Of his own awful soul,— 


would look back with shame indeed and regret upon the 
scenes wherein he had 


Profaned his spirit, sunk his brow, 
And revelled in gross joys of earth, 


resolving, with God’s help, to “go and sin no more.” But 
he would shed more bitter tears over the memory of cruelty 
—of the careless or vindictive infliction of moral or physical 
pain—of slanderous words—of implacable feelings—of 
hardness of judgment—of refusal of help implored—of those 
cutting words and unkind looks which make up often the 
sum of a miserable life to husband, wife, parent or child, 
who is their object. The prudent, well-ordered life, with 
its sabbath-keepings and church-goings and prayers night 
and morning and avoidance of all “ dissipation,” would then 
be often stripped of its cloak of respectability and revealed 
to sight as a life of utter selfishness—mean, dull, morose 
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and envious—abominable to God and worse than useless to 
man. God will forgive us, in this life or the life to come, 
for repented sins of the flesh: shall we ever quite forgive 
ourselves through our immortality for the anguish we have 
caused to good and patient hearts, or for the neglect of 
means once in our power to produce the happiness of those 
around us, now passed away from our reach for ever? 

We must pass more rapidly over some of the minor points 
of peculiarity in Christ’s doctrine, and the strange fatality 
by which they have been neglected, while the lessons of 
Moses and Paul have been remembered. 

4. Christ insists peculiarly on reserve and secrecy in the 
matters of the soul. “If we pray, we are to enter into our 
closet and shut the door—if we fast, to anoint the head 
and wash the face, that we appear not unto men to fast 
—if we give alms, to take heed that the left hand should 
not know what the right hand doeth.” A strange com- 
ment on this would be the immense importance attached 
in Christendom generally to public over private worship, 
and the pomp and clang of bells and pretentiousness of 
dress wherewith our public worship is heralded—the admi- 
ration in so many sects for a “mortified” aspect and solemn 
demeanour, in preference to a happy face and cheerful 
manner *—and, lastly, the principle, of which we have heard 
so much of late, that if women desire to devote themselves 
to works of charity, they ought to relinquish the usual cos- 
tume of their class, and adopt a “modest garb and veil” of 
black or grey which shall announce, not only to their left 
hand, but all down the street, what their right hand is going 
to do! 

5. Christ rebukes as heathenish making long prayers and 
thinking a man will be heard for his much speaking. Yet 
nearly all the churches stretch their prayers to the most 
inordinate length, and the very Prayer which Christ taught 
us for the purpose of avoiding “vain repetitions,” is itself 
three times repeated in the English service, in consequence 
of the lumping together of the three services in one, and 
the obstinate refusal of the “religious world” to allow them 
to be separated again. 





* The writer once heard a pious young woman remark that a certain clergy- 
man must have been such a good man—nobody could laugh in the room where 
his picture was hung ! 
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6. Again, one of the most remarkable histories in the life 
of Christ is that beautiful one to which we have already 
alluded, his treatment of the woman taken in adultery. The 
sentence he passed was, “ Let him that is without sin among 
you first cast a stone at her.” What new principle of mora- 
lity was this? Because a man has sinned in some way or 
other against the strict law of chastity, is he therefore to 
throw no stones at a woman taken in adultery? Who ever 
heard anything like this before—or since ?* 

Would to God that this Christ-like doctrine might ever 
become the received Christian doctrine—that the sin of the 
man does not differ from that of the woman—that all pre- 
tences of such differences vanish before the solemn appeal 
of conscience ! 

7. The last great characteristic of Christ’s peculiar moral- 
ity to which we shall draw attention was his conception of 
a perfect life. Among his contemporaries there were extant 
apparently three typical ideas on the subject. There were 
the Sadducees, who occupied themselves with practical 
affairs, guided by the noble principle of Antigonus of Socho 
(the disciple of their founder Sadok), that “right must be 
done for its own sake and not for sake of reward, ’—a sect 
which seems to have lacked spiritual aspiration and future 
hope, and to have thought of no higher perfection than an 
honest worldly life. There were also the Pharisees, who 
aimed at what they esteemed perfection through minute ob- 
servances, wearing phylacteries of texts and prayers on their 
garments and door-posts, washing their persons and cups 
and platters with scrupulous care, and giving tithes of even 
the smallest of their possessions. There were, lastly, the 
Essenes, who wholly devoted themselves to the attainment 
of a high degree of sanctity by living apart from the world 
in monastic seclusion and the practice of self-austerities. 

, To none of these types can we assimilate in any shape 
the ideal of perfection set forth by Christ. As for his exam- 
ple, it is needless to repeat what has been so often shewn 
by Christian divines, that he was the reverse of an ascetic 
Essene, no less than of a Sadducean worldling or Pharisaic 
formalist. Had there been anything in his personal habits 





* The internal evidence of this beautiful story may, I think, suffice for the 
present argument, albeit the external evidence be against its authenticity. 
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resembling those so common among religious teachers, of 
contempt and disregard of the body and its wants, we should 
inevitably have found his disciples recording tales like those 
of Romish saints, of garments worn unchanged for years,* of 
the unkempt beard and hair of the Nazarite, and of penances 
and macerations without end. But, except the long wander- 
ing in the wilderness with which he commenced his prophet’s 
life, we read of nothing of the kind. Such traditions as have 
reached us all point the other way, to dignity and beauty of 
person and demeanour, and we are bound to believe that he 
gave the example as well as the precept “to anoint the head 
and wash the face,” to conceal any vestige of self-discipline. 

Further, he was not only far removed from the Stylites 
or Dervish type of sanctity, he was eminently social in his 
habits of life. He seems to have accepted the hospitalities 
of every class of persons—pharisees, rulers of synagogues, 
publicans, and private friends like the family of Bethany— 
in fact, so far as we know, of every one who invited him. 
To the house of Zaccheus he invited himself frankly. He 
objected nothing when “many publicans and sinners sat at 
meat with him.” At the marriage feast of Cana he aided 
the conviviality of the banquet by fresh supplies of wine 
when men “had already well drunk,” and both on that 
occasion and again at his own last supper may be said not 
only to have sanctioned, but to have consecrated, the use of 
the fruit of the vine. He excused Mary Magdalene for 
expending her “exceeding precious ointment of spikenard” 
on his feet, speaking with infinite tenderness of her demon- 
strations of grief and gratitude. He reproached his enter- 
tainer on the same occasion for neglecting to give him the 
kiss of welcome and the offer of water to wash his feet ; and 
this latter gentle courtesy he himself afterwards practised 
towards all his own disciples. Such was his example; and 
his teaching is in full accordance therewith. He always 
assumed that social pleasures are right and fit. Throughout 
his parables there is perpetual reference to feasts and guests ; 








* One of the seven ways in which wisdom is manifested (according to the 
Eastern mind) is ‘‘ the habit of wearing worn-out clothes” ! (Solwan, by Ibn 
Zaffer.) It is remarkable that the histories both of Zoroaster and of Gautama 
Buddha represent them as wandering and fasting in the desert and the forest 
before commencing their ministries. Ahrimanes appeared to Zoroaster to tempt 
him astray, and Gautama, after a night of prayer, suddenly “‘ attained the 
wisdom by which he became Buddha.” 
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nor does he hesitate to do what would amount to blasphemy 
were such things less than perfectly right and good,—he 
continually represents God himself as the Giver of the feast. 
For the returning prodigal He “slays the fatted calf;’ and 
at another time “gives a great supper and bids many ;” and 
again He gives a marriage feast, where wedding garments 
must be worn. Finally, Christ represents such pleasures as 
having their archetypes in heaven: “I shall no more drink 
of the fruit of the vine till I drink tt new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom.” He tells his disciples, “when they are 
bidden to a feast” (not by any means to stay away, but) “to 
take the lowest room.” And when they give a feast (which 
he assumes they are sure to do), to invite the poor, the halt 
and the blind. There is never one word to the purpose that 
it is holier to dine alone on herbs and water than in a large 
company on meat and wine. 

Again, in his precepts concerning the perfection of virtue 
there is nothing resembling the inculcation of seclusion or 
a contemplative or ascetic life. Though the forms in which 
he described a life of beneficence were of an Eastern type, 
belonging to an era of convulsion, and different from those 
our modern political economy would point out as most 
suitable to the end in view, yet they were always forms of 
social, never of ascetic, self-sacrifice. He who prayed so 
often never told men that prayer was enough by itself, or 
that they might shut themselves up and fulfil] all duty to 
their neighbours by imploring God to favour them. Those 
who said, “ Be ye warmed and fed, and gave not those things 
that were needed,” were simply hypocrites in his eyes. To 
the young man who asked what he lacked of perfection, he 
said, “Go and sell all thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
come and follow me.” To his disciples he prescribed a life 
of self-abnegation, that they should journey perpetually 
preaching the “good tidings of the kingdom.” And, lastly, 
in the most remarkable passage of all, he describes “ being 
perfect as our Father in heaven,” as being, like Him, kind 
to the evil and the unthankful. It is always the same, even 
in the picture of the final judgment. Nobody is represented 
as saved by any ascetic privations or religious practices. 
The prayers he had counselled as “ means of grace” in this 
life, are “counted as righteousness” to nobody in the life 
to come. Fasting and watching are not taken into the 
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account, and saying, Lord! Lord! is of no sort of avail 
The accepted souls are those who have actually served the 
poor and miserable, and the condemned ones are those who 
have neglected to do so.* Everything is in keeping— 
example, parables, precepts, and representations of the 
principles which shall determine future trial. Asceticism 
and solitary virtue has no merit and is a delusion. Good- 
ness consists in active love to God and man. 

Having gained this insight into Christ’s idea of perfec- 
tion—Christ’s peculiar idea, be it noted, differing from that 
of all his contemporaries—must we not pause and ask, how 
far the moral systems of modern Christians have embo- 
died this idea? Are there no supposed disciples of Christ 
who are in fact aiming at Essene asceticism, or Sadducean 
worldly uprightness, or Pharisaic formalism, as in each case 
their goal of perfection? It needs, alas! a very small ac- 
quaintance with either what is called the religious world or 
religious literature, to be aware that in this matter Christ’s 
lessons and example are the rarest of all to be followed. 
How do “truly pious” people regard those who, like Christ, 
accept invitations to social pleasures freely, and “sit at 
meat” and drink wine with men of all characters, including 
“publicans and sinners”? How do other pious people of a 
different persuasion regard those who neglect such small 
ceremonies of the modern church as are equivalent to the 
washing of pots and tithing of herbs of the Pharisees of old ? 
Place together the three elements of Christ’s lesson—the 
acceptance of social pleasures, the disregard of ceremonies, 
and the devotion of life to purposes of true human love and 
beneficence—and how few do we find who even recognize 
that such was the perfection he would have enjoined ! 

And, last of all, it would seem that Christ conceived 
there was one point in which human virtue could rise above 
the level of mortal perfection, and actually imitate and share 
the infinite perfectness of God. It was, THE LOVE OF THE 
UNLOVELY. To love those who love us and who are pleas- 








* It is noticeable as another instance how Christian morals differ from the 
morals of Christ, that we continually hear, as if of a specially meritorious thing, 
of ‘‘seeing Christ” in the poor. But Christ himself represents the blessed as 
being extremely surprised when he identifies himself with the poor. ‘‘ Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungred?’ &c. These ‘‘ blessed of the Father” had 
manifestly helped the poor for the poor’s sake, not for any other’s sake. 
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ing to us, that is a small thing. To pass over all moral and 
physical deformities, and wrongs and insults against our- 
selves, and to see in every soul which God has made, what 
His eye also beholds; the germ of that immortal goodness 
which must bloom at last in His paradise, perchance mil- 
lenniums hence—that is the great and beautiful thing— 
that is the culmination of human virtue, where it meets 
and blends with the infinite holiness of God. To see this 
germ of goodness under all the clay beneath which it may 
lie—to have faith in it—to love it—to bear all things, for- 
give all things, hope all things, for its sake—is the highest 
perfection of humanity. The one only thing in the universe 
which the creature can do even as the Creator is, to “love 
his enemies, to bless them that curse him, and do good to 
those who hate him.” Zhus man becomes the child of Him 
who “makes His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and unjust.”* Thus he be- 
comes “perfect even as his Father who is in heaven is 
perfect.” 

How far the Rabbins or the Stoics of old ever grasped 
this idea, is a matter of speculative interest. How far 
modern Christians who perpetually extol it in theory ever 
work it out practically to its logical conclusions, is a very 
differeat matter. Let us suppose for a moment what the 
world would be if in daily life as well as in the pulpit it was 
the received belief that we should despise no one, dislike no 
one, despair of no one,—if meanness and depravity and 
(what is more to the purpose) vulgarity were to give us no 
excuses for reprobating anybody,—if shrinking from contact 
with those below us, morally or socially, were recognized 





* The rabbins had perceived how divine was this sending of rain on the just 
and unjust. ‘* Rabbi Afhu said, ‘ The day on which rain is sent is greater than 
the resurrection of the dead, for this pertains to the just alone, but rain to the 
just and unjust.’”—Jaanith. fol. 71. Mishna. 

‘* The highest of all characters, in my estimation, is his who is as ready to 
pardon the errors of mankind as if he were every day guilty of some himself, 
and at the same time as cautious of committing a fault as if he never forgave 
one.” (Pliny, Ep. 22.) ‘‘It does not divert the Almighty from being still gra- 
cious, though we proceed daily in the abuse of his bounties...... What then should 
we do but that very thing which is done by God himself—that is to say, give to 
the ignorant and persevere to the wicked?’ (Seneca, c.14.) ‘‘ Oh blessed 
Ormusd, pardon my offences against thee, even asI pardon those committed 
against myself.” ( Vendidad Sadé, Zend Avesta.) ‘‘ By forgiveness of injuries 
the wise are purified.” (Institutes of Menu, 107.) 
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as being not a proof of higher taste and more exalted feeling, 
but of altogether a wrong and imperfect moral condition,— 
if conquering fastidiousness and forgetting insults and over- 
looking slights were characteristics honoured instead of 
despised by the Christian world at large,—how different, 
how widely different, would that Christian world become 
from that which we behold it! Let us at least gather thus 
much from this brief glance at the peculiar morals of Christ. 
When men speak as if Christian virtue consisted in doing 
no harm and believing correctly—when men insist upon 
ceremonial observances and sabbath-keepings as things in 
themselves holy and imperative, whether useful or the 
reverse—when men treat sins of passion as unpardonable, 
and sins of malice and hatred as venial—when men pro- 
claim the advantages of ostentatious example-setting in 
church-going and charity, and of conventual dress for phi- 
lanthropic work—when men rank long and reiterated 
prayers and services as duties peculiarly pleasing to God— 
when men treat female unchastity as altogether a different 
offence from that of a man—and, finally, when men set up 
as their model of perfection formalists, or worldlings, or 
ascetics, or persons whose virtue consists in care for their 
own souls, not in love and faith and tenderness for their 
fellow-creatures,—when men do this, let us at least take 
courage to reply, Your doctrines and views may be true or 
they may be false, but you have no right to claim for them 
the sanction of that Prophet who taught precisely the 
reverse,—your “Christian ethics” are not the “ethics of 
Christ” ! 


IIL—THE WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH OF THE 
PULPIT. 

SERMONS have become proverbially the dullest of all 
dull productions of the human understanding. “As good 
as a novel,” is an expression of the highest praise ; but “as 
bad as a sermon,” sums up in brief all that can be said 
against the dryness and barrenness of any piece of literature. 
Many would rejoice to hear that sermons were to be no 
more; while others, of more antiquarian taste, who prize 
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them as venerable, though useless, relics of the past, chafe 
in their seats if the discourse exceeds by a few minutes the 
tolerated half-hour. In many churches sermons are listened 
to, not even from an antiquarian interest in them, but be- 
cause it is considered proper to bear patiently such period- 
ical inflictions ; and if they possess no other value, they 
are considered desirable as a penance. Good people believe 
that they ought to be interested in them, but sorrowfully 
confess to themselves that their thoughts wander in pursuit 
of more exciting topics. And men of original and cultured 
minds, men of the world too, with a rough, but sound, moral- 
ity and abundance of common sense, openly deride or 
secretly despise the feebleness of the pulpit. In many circles 
a man with ability at all above the average is described as 
“throwing himself away” when he devotes himself to the 
Christian ministry; and the seductions of the law or of com- 
merce are pressed upon him as not only more lucrative, but 
as affording a more worthy field for the exercise of his talents. 
And to come a step lower, there are not a few whose lead- 
ing idea of “a parson” is that of a half-developed man, 
whose profession it is to ape a goodness which he does not 
possess, whose mind is narrow and whose reason small, and 
who attains the height of his ambition when his flowery dis- 
courses are treated as though they were not absolutely insipid, 
and when he is flattered and petted in a way which no manly 
nature would brook. Clergymen and women are frequently 
included in the same category; and this, with no compli- 
mentary reference to the fair sex. The unhappy minister 
is a sort of amphibious creature, and like that vain and 
weak-minded animal, which, assuming to unite in itself the 
properties of the inhabitants of air and land and water, 
had the excellence of none, has the ungainliness of a man, 
the feebleness of a woman, and the virtues of neither. The 
preacher, imitating the fabled lion of artistic aspirations, 
who determined, as soon as his paw could hold a chisel, to 
make a statue of himself triumphant over a man, can only 
console himself by feeling in his consciousness, and intending, 
as soon as he has sufficient eloquence, to prove, that he has the 
gracefulness of woman, the strength of man, and the virtues 
of both. But enough of this strain of remark, which some, 
it is to be hoped (ministers especially), will consider greatly 
exaggerated, and in which others, it is to be feared, will see 
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but too faithful a reflection of their own thought. It is 
sufficient to say that the prevailing conception of the 
ministerial office in this Christian land is in startling con- 
trast to the importance attached to preaching in the first 
age of Christianity. Preaching was then the very soul of 
Christian work. It was the one vehicle without which the 
Gospel could not spread. It stirred up unknown depths in 
the hearts of men, and became the channel of a new life. 
The Apostles were required to speak the word in face of 
every opposition. A necessity was laid upon them; woe 
was to them if they did not preach. And through the 
power of preaching multitudes were brought from darkness 
to light. Yet now it is a by-word for feebleness and dead- 
ness, an employment for fourth-rate men, whose prospect 
of success in any other profession would be worse than 
doubtful. 

To what is this change to be ascribed? There are some 
who suppose it fully accounted for by the prevalence of 
printing. It is often said that current literature, chiefly 
in the form of newspapers, has filled the sphere once occu- 
pied by preaching, and deprived the minister of religion of 
his noblest office. But on the same principle the orator and 
the actor ought to have lost their influence ; for we can read 
the finest productions of dramatic genius, and speeches of 
the richest eloquence. The immortal pages of Shakspere 
are in every library ; and Demosthenes and Cicero are at 
hand to charm every admirer of fervent or ornate language. 
And yet when a true orator appears, he holds men spell- 
bound still ; and an actor of real power sways the passions 
as in days gone by. And surely, though leading articles 
were to be found in every reading-room, raising men (far more 
than, as a matter of fact, leading articles are apt to do) above 
the passion of the moment, and inducing them to substitute 
principle for worldly policy, yet a preacher of exalted gifts, 
whose soul was filled with prophetic fire, would penetrate 
the conscience as no dumb letter can ever do, and extort 
from his hearers the acknowledgment, “We have heard 
strange things to-day.” 

Another mode of explaining the declining power of the 
pulpit is by supposing, with some philosophers, that the 
spiritual nature of man is outgrown, that religion was merely 
the childish wonder of an untutored age, and that now men 
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have something more solid and enduring to attend to. 
Physical science has demonstrated the non-existence of the 
soul. Sin.is finally proved to be a peculiar form of dys- 
pepsia. And political economy has superseded the Sermon 
on the Mount. Without entering into controversy with these 
profound speculators, we take the liberty of dissenting from 
their view. We are persuaded that the complaints against 
the pulpit have a deeper origin, and that its ministrations 
give so little satisfaction, not because they are too religious, 
but because they do not appeal to the truest religion in the 
human heart. It would be an insult to most congregations 
to say that they would prefer a treatise on dietetics, or an 
analysis of the cost of production, even to such sermons as 
they receive. The highest principle of human nature is not 
yet dethroned. The capacity for worship is not dead. Re- 
morse is as real as in the days of Paul. Temptation is no 
less formidable ; death and eternity no less solemn. And 
the secret wish of men is, not that the pulpit would be for 
ever mute, but that it would speak to the living wants of 
the hour. May not their earnest longing to be translated, 
as in a fiery chariot, to a higher region of thought and 
feeling, be one cause of their dissatisfaction, as human 
power is seldom equal to the task? Why do such multi- 
tudes flock continually to the latest exhibition of pulpit 
eccentricity? Is it from a mere empty-minded curiosity ? 
Or is it that people are pleased to see Religion burlesqued ? 
In some cases perhaps it may. But is it not also that 
they are craving for something more vital, something less 
conventional, than can be found in the ordinary churches, 
and that they believe that he who affronts the common usage 
has at least the merit of being natural and sincere? And 
if we may venture into the region of more private expe- 
rience, are there not many earnest men and women ready 
to exclaim that, if preaching has lost its efficacy, it is 
from no alteration in the needs of the human soul? How 
often have they gone to their place of worship longing for 
the word of power which would lift them above their accus- 
tomed level, which would make them nobler servants of 
God, and send them forth to conquer their temptations, and 
to march triumphantly on the narrow road of duty! But 
they have been called upon to admire an essay coldly beau- 
tiful, which perhaps was true as far as it went, or possibly 
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explained away some of the most vivid facts in their souls’ 
history, or denied the reality of wants the most poignant 
that men can feel. Or they may have been treated to a 
dreary or an excited exposition of certain fossil dogmas, which 
increase the sum neither of wisdom nor of charity, but tend 
rather to foster spiritual pride, and lull with a false peace 
the guilty heart. What wonder that they are dissatisfied ? 
They have asked for bread, and received a stone. They have 
desired, but failed to find, the tongue of fire, the baptism 
in the Holy Spirit. 

Perhaps our inquiry may be assisted by glancing at two 
of the most remarkable nations of antiquity, each widely 
scattered, at the time when Christianity appeared, through 
that great empire which is most closely associated in our 
minds with heathen civilization, and each unable or unwil- 
ling to turn back the corruptions of the age, and lead men 
to a higher order of excellence. These nations, the Jews and 
the Greeks, to whom Christianity in the first instance chiefly 
addressed itself, and amongst whom it encountered peculiar 
obstacles, may be regarded as representatives of two prin- 
ciples, which, wherever they reappear, impair the vitality of 
religion and enfeeble its ministrations. The presence of 
these principles in society may help to explain the weakness 
for which the pulpit has acquired such an unenviable repu- 
tation. 

The first of these principles is formalism, of which the 
Jews may be considered representatives. The Jewish reli- 
gion had, prior to the appearance of Christianity, shaped 
for itself a definite and unalterable form. It expressed 
itself through the medium of certain laws which could not 
be violated with impunity, of various ceremonies which had 
to be rigidly observed. The peculiar customs, however, of 
the Jews ; their solemn meetings and sacrifices ; their sab- 
baths, the sanctity of which no labour might disturb ; their 
body of doctrine, which, resting, as they thought, on divine 
authority, no one might dispute ;—these were not religion, 
but only the signs, the outward and visible symbols, of the 
fervour which was supposed to burn within the heart. It 
is evident that the fervour might grow cold, and the symbol 
remain. The soul might be corrupt and the “hands full 
of blood,” while clouds of incense rose and sacrificial pomp 
dazzled as before. Profane language might be used and the 
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foul tongue of calumny ply its trade unrebuked, while none 
dared to breathe a word against the sanctity of the temple. 
Practical atheism was quite compatible with a bigoted cer- 
tainty that “God spake by Moses.” Thus men can substi- 
tute the dead sign for the living spirit, and persuade them- 
selves that they are truly religious, that they alone are 
entitled to have “ holiness” written on their forehead, while 
all the time they are insulting the imperishable principles 
of religion, and paying honour to a corpse. The Jews were 
so enslaved to the venerable usages of their ancestors, that 
they could not discern the present inspiration which was 
independent of those usages, and in the sublime utterances 
of Christ could discover nothing but blasphemy. 

When Religion has sunk into this condition ; when it has 
become the slave of those symbols which were its own 
spontaneous creation, and which ought to pass away, as 
they rose, at its bidding; when it is compelled to express 
itself through stereotyped forms, whether of ceremony or of 
doctrine, from which there can be no deviation without a 
presumed impiety ; it is vain to ask it to speak with power, 
and expect from it the quickening glow and animation of 
health when it lies a bleeding and manacled victim upon 
its own altar. Can men expect the caged and wounded 
lion to appal them by his roar, or the eagle pining in capti- 
vity to display the might of his pinions, the dauntless 
glance of his eye? And yet this is precisely what the sects 
of Christendom have done. They have placed their minis- 
ters in the pulpit, not to utter the burning faith of the 
moment, not to speak forth with a prophet’s earnestness, 
though with human frailty, the word of “the eternal Spirit,” 
not to insist on stripping off every disguise of hypocrisy 
and warn men that goodness of heart alone will avail 
them in presence of the Most High, but to repeat the same 
hackneyed phraseology, to eulogize the same dogmas, to 
exalt the forms of religion till it can be easily forgotten 
that the forms ever had a soul, and without that soul are 
only corrupt and corrupting. Dishonesty may be tolerated. 
The profligate may be fit for the society of Christian gentle- 
men. But he who breathes a word against the received 
forms of religion must be crushed with a strong hand. 
The holiest principles of the Gospel may be grossly vio- 
lated, and the offence hardly observed ; but to doubt the 
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authenticity of a canonical book is little short of the 
unpardonable sin. Worldly Felix may sit without trem- 
bling on his comfortable cushion, but faithful and God- 
fearing Paul must bear the chain of the world’s scorn. 
Every minister of religion whose mind is more searching 
or more truthful than the average must be jealously watched. 
As soon as he utters the deepest convictions of his heart, a 
world called religious must rise in arms, a literature called 
religious must give vent to its petty sneers, pamper its 
vanity by vilifying its neighbour, and wound and sadden 
all who value the truth of Christ. What wonder that men 
compelled to preach like Scribes and Pharisees, that men 
whose greatest crime is to reverence the truth, should fail 
to move the conscience or the heart! What wonder that 
their word is without power to human souls hungering for 
the bread of life! 

That the evil here depicted is no imaginary one, is but 
too apparent at the present day. Many who would fain 
preach a freer gospel are chafing against the iron bars of 
prescription. Who can tell how many pangs are secretly 
endured by those who are unable satisfactorily to reconcile 
their conscience and their worldly prospects? And not a 
few young men of promising talent and character shrink 
from enrolling themselves in holy orders because they can- 
not pronounce the required shibboleth. Almost everywhere 
men of the highest scholarship and most original thought 
are eyed with suspicion ; and where it is possible they are 
excommunicated. The securest plan for the preacher is 
neither to think nor feel ; for such a dangerous exercise of 
self-indulgence may carry him beyond the articles of his 
Church. The pulpit has been called “the coward’s castle ;” 
it might be more appropriately described as “the brave man’s 
dungeon.” There is, however, one small denomination which 
has sought to secure itself against the sad inversion of the 
relative importance of the spirit and the sign by leaving 
its ministers in freedom. The Church commonly known as 
Unitarian expects its preachers to utter their own deepest 
faith. It is persuaded that the living energy of Christian 
truth will from generation to generation shape for itself a 
body as it will. It desires its religious instructors to be 
earnest and devoted MEN, with eyes open to behold the uni- 
verse of light, not priestly functionaries to act a dead routine. 
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When a minister is elected, no test of orthodoxy is presented, 
no bond is signed. And if it be alleged that instances of 
intolerance occasionally arise, it must be remembered that 
for these individuals alone are responsible. Absolute free- 
dom is, at least in England, the principle of the denomina- 
tion ; violations of this principle must be laid to the account 
solely of the men who violate it. In some other churches 
absolute submission to authority is the principle ; freedom 
beyond a certain narrow area is due only to the courage of 
those who dare to brave the consequences. In the one case, 
every one has a right to freedom; in the other, a few may 
venture beyond the appointed limits in hopes that the un- 
certain meshes of the law will fail to entangle them: And 
practically this principle of freedom has in this country been 
duly regarded. While among other bodies depositions have 
taken place, the Unitarian denomination has in any cases 
of difficulty pronounced decisively in favour of liberty ; and 
wherever separations have occurred owing to a change of 
opinion, they have taken place by mutual consent, and 
caused no diminution of love. 

We are, however, fully aware that this freedom is not 
without its dangers. The perversions of self-will or the 
conceit of originality may occasionally deform the services 
of the pulpit. But practically these evils are incomparably 
less than those of a rigid and unmoving system. And 
indeed the possibility of their occurrence possesses an ad- 
vantage. It leads congregations to pay strict attention to 
the character and mental qualities of their ministers, and 
to seek their security from pernicious error in a sober judg- 
ment and a devout spirit; and thus, in the election of a 
minister, he is estimated, not by a conventional standard 
of orthodoxy, but by his real worth as a man, while in 
regard to his opinions nothing is required but that vague 
and general agreement with the opinions of the congrega- 
tion electing him, which is essential to his practical useful- 
ness. In comparatively few cases is this generous confidence: 
abused, and the liberty which is accorded to the minister 
converted into “a cloak for licentiousness.” But whatever 
be the dangers of freedom, the Word of God must not be 
bound. Preachers must be allowed to speak out of the 
fulness of their hearts, or they had better seal their lips for 
ever. Men would injure the true preacher of Christ far 
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less by hanging chains upon his arms and fixing his feet in 
the stocks, than by imposing articles of religion upon his 
conscience, and saying to him, “Thus shalt thou speak.” 
What! are they to obey men rather than God? No; let 
the body perish, but the soul be free. If men would hear 
the living word, if they would be addressed by preachers 
who will utter only the thought that fills them, they must 
shield the rights of liberty with the same jealous care with 
which they now rivet the chains of bondage, and not basely 
claim for the laity a freedom for which clergymen groan in 
vain. Better were it, instead of writing “vassal” on the 
brow of the minister of religion, to stir him up to a sense 
of his solemn duties as a freedman of God; and if he him- 
self were ever inclined to bow the knee, and escape the 
burden of his responsibility by uttering cold truisms, to 
rebuke his weakness, and remind him that his office as a 
preacher of the Gospel is not to be the puppet of a system, 
but to proclaim with fervid lips the truth on which his own 
soul has lived. Thus there might be error, there might be 
many mistakes; but there would be honest thought and 
manly piety, and men would learn to reverence the spirit 
of Christ himself infinitely more than any one of the varied 
forms through which it has been expressed. But if preachers 
be bound to the outward sign, and can proclaim only a 
kingdom of God which cometh with observation, the kindling 
word will cease to glow, and sin will arise upon the ruins 
of heresy. Where liberty is not, the spirit of the Lord is 
fled. And a nation which constrains its clergy to be vassals 
of routine must lament a cold and lifeless pulpit. 

In contradistinction from the Jews, the Greeks repre- 
sented a principle, or mental tendency, which we may be 
permitted to call intellectualism.* In the terse and expres- 
sive language of the apostle Paul, the Greeks sought after 
wisdom. They were fond of reasoning and speculating, and 
were more pleased with a logical subtlety or a high-flown 
dream than with the new spirit of life in Christ. That 
appealed to something deeper than the understanding ; and 





* The accepted word ‘‘rationalism” might appear to be the proper one to 
use in this connection; but as it has come to be popularly received, not as 
expressive of a mental tendency, but as indicative of certain negative results 
of thought, we have considered the word intellectualism better adapted to ex- 
press our meaning. 
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the culturéd philosopher, who could utter fine-sounding 
words about virtue and the supreme good, considered it 
foolishness, and unworthy the attention of a thinker. It 
would not, however, be fair to judge of the tendency and 
power of Greek philosophy by its condition in the time of 
the first Christians. The days of its glory were past, and 
its great original thinkers had long ceased to utter their 
majestic musings. But in the time of its brightest splendour, 
when those men lived whose names will be handed down 
to the latest generation, it had wonderfully little influence 
upon the real life of men. It left idolatry and vice where 
it found them. In the minds of very few did it create what 
might be called a faith. Even the noble death of Socrates 
hardly disturbed the frivolity of Athens ; and those who 
are fondest of comparing that greatest of the Greeks with 
Jesus might be startled by the contrast between the results 
of the two lives. The higher Socrates is exalted, the more 
palpable does it become that there was some radical defect 
in philosophy as compared with Christianity. Scepticism 
appears to have been its general fruit. Educated men de- 
spised and conformed to the religion of the people, derided 
and pretended to worship the popular gods. They had a 
contempt for the multitude, whose profane feet might not 
soil the temple of philosophy, and who were only fit to be 
nourished on superstition and absurdity. It is no injustice 
to the sublime thought of Plato, or the acute intellect of 
Aristotle, to say that the Greek philosophy was not a re- 
deeming power. It too often inflated the learned with 
sounding words, and left the ignorant masses to perish in 
their sins. 

All this furnishes an instructive lesson. There is here 
presented to us the spectacle of a people, the most intellec- 
tual the world has ever known, whose speculative genius 
employed itself upon the deepest problems, human and 
divine, unable to arrive at any worthy faith, and, in spite 
of their philosophic light, plunging into darker and darker 
abysses of superstition, and addicted to vices which can be 
here described only as unnatural and revolting. We call 
this an instructive lesson, because the same tendency to 
subordinate everything to the intellect reappears from time 
to time ; and wherever it manifests itself, a corresponding 
spiritual weakness will surely follow. May not this help 
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to explain whatever feebleness characterizes the Unitarian 
pulpit? Have not Unitarian preachers erred in this direc- 
tion? And will not this radical error enable us to understand 
how it is that with so many distinguishing merits, the noblest 
of all, RELIGIOUS POWER, is possessed by them in such insigni- 
ficant proportions? Have they yet to accept as an immovable 
faith the conviction that great intellect is a mere phospho- 
rescence compared with the light of great goodness, and that 
the chair of the philosopher or the rostra of the rhetorician 
can never compete as a soul-subduing power with the cross 
of the Son of God? They have become so accustomed to 
subject everything to the test of reason, they have such a 
horror of accepting anything which they cannot readily 
support on a logical basis, that they are in danger of unduly 
exalting the inquisitive faculties, and under-estimating cer- 
tain qualities which are more valuable. They find it difficult 
to appreciate goodness which adopts a dogma stigmatized in 
the denominational vocabulary as absurd, and sometimes 
allow their devotion to freeze lest it should become extrava- 
gant. Christianity itself descends into a system of rational 
doctrines, “divinely authenticated,” it is true, but the authen- 
tication addressing itself chiefly to the understanding. And 
then in reaction against this there is what appears to us a 
more correct theory of the grounds of faith, a more compre- 
hensive survey and truer estimate of human faculties. But 
this movement too may stop short as a mere philosophy. 
To explore the grounds of faith, and know why men ought 
to believe, is not the same thing as believing. To have a 
well-conceived hypothesis of inspiration is not to feel the 
prophet’s glow. To extol the beauty of devotion is not to 
worship in spirit and in truth. The elaborations of the 
intellect, whether they assume the form of dogmatic clear- 
ness or of speculative mysticism, are not the saviours of the 
world. Sin will hold its revels and destroy its victims, 
though fine taste may pronounce it an ugly thing. Atheism 
will not hide its head, though it may be proved that in 
accordance with the principles of human reason there ought 
to be a God. Men have a strange power of imagining a 
faith which they do not possess, of comprehending and de- 
scribing feelings which are long since dead, of discerning 
spiritual relations among objects which only hypothetically 
exist. And it becomes a solemn question how far the reli- 
gious language of “modern thought” denotes a profound 
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reality, and springs from the new-born life of the soul, or how 
far it is the cold result of an eclectic philosophy. If it be the 
latter, alas for “advanced schools”! Their boast that they 
are the vanguard of religious progress, their proud claim to 
hold a rational religion, their sneers at creed-bound churches, 
will save neither themselves nor others. They will only 
make Christian hearts sad, and vividly awaken the recollec- 
tion that “the poor in spirit” stand foremost in the ranks 
of the blessed. The truth is, “knowledge,” if left alone, 
“puffeth up,” but does not edify or quicken the soul. Ideas, 
however beautiful, if felt only as tdeas, will not send a man 
to bear his cross. Sentimentalism, couched in figurative 
language, and appealing to the literary taste, will not fill 
the guilty heart with shame, or make it beat in answer to 
a call from on high. These things are all outside the springs 
of human activity. They arouse no new emotions. They 
startle into life no dead convictions. They stir not the 
sluggish will. They seek for a critical approval, and having 
received it are content. And wherever these predominate 
in the pulpit, where the principal aim is to communicate 
instruction, and convince people that they are very foolish 
and ignorant if they do not adopt the preacher’s theology, 
nothing can be expected but weakness, weakness at least in 
regard to the true end of the Christian ministry. Many may 
be attracted by the talent of the preacher. Many may 
esteem him highly as a man, and be benefited by his exam- 
ple. But the multitude will keep aloof from his services, 
and briefly characterize them as cold; and the intellectualism 
of the present day will be found to have as little power in 
ennobling a nation as in apostolic times. 

We must not, however, be understood to imply that it 
would be desirable to discard reason, to rely upon some 
imaginary authority, and attempt to credit the incredible ; 
but only this, that the Christian Life is something deeper 
than the intellectual powers, that the spirit of Christ within 
the soul is of infinitely more importance than sound logic, 
and that the carefully-constructed treatise ought to be re- 
garded only as a vehicle to convey that spirit. Let the 
reasoning be glorified by a pervading life, let the arguments 
come burning from a central faith, and all will be well. 
Certainly the preacher ought to exercise his reason ; know- 
ledge and skill should marshal his facts and arguments ; 
his logic should be invincible ; his imagination should wing 
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its loftiest flight ; the whole man should be absorbed in the 
mighty work, and every noble power pressed into the high 
service ; and yet all this should be as nothing in presence 
of that everlasting Spirit, that eternal Life, which he attempts 
to reveal ; and, if it be possible for human lips, he should so 
speak that that Life will remain within the hearts of his 
hearers, to be their joy and strength when the form in 
which it first came is forgotten, and his mere personal opi- 
nions have made way for sublimer doctrines. But if the 
intellectual process be allowed to usurp the highest place, if 
criticism be allowed to become the Lord of devotion, the 
pulpit, having forfeited its sacred privilege, will become a 
theme for scornful pity. 

Such appear to be the leading forms of error which have 
produced the present feebleness of the pulpit. Under the 
deadening influence of formalism, or from a preponderance 
of the critical understanding, which, if not irreverent, at 
least seldom loses itself in adoration, men have lapsed 
into the sterile vehemence of bigotry or the inflated weak- 
ness of indifference. Where, then, are we to look for a 
remedy? Is it in a return to the early faith of Christians, 
a simple acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as the true Light 
of the world, the human embodiment of the everlasting 
Word of God, the Son, and therefore the image and revealer 
of the invisible Father, the representative of that ideal life 
which is the consummation of man’s perfections#* His 
spirit is more solemn and majestic than all forms, higher 


* It will be seen that we are not of the number of those whose ‘‘self-reli- 
ance” induces them to “shove Jesus and Judas equally aside.” When we 
speak of Jesus as the Truth, our language is more than a metaphor. Dogmas 
we may doubt ; forms we may distrust ; the eccentricities of our own minds we 
may dread ; but that his Spirit of Life is the completion of our humanity, that 
it is only in that Spirit that we see things truly, and that to be gathered up, as 
it were, into that Spirit, is the true end of our being, we cannot doubt, It 
may be said that this statement is itself a dogma. Perhaps so; but we readily 
admit that it falls far short of the truth, and, like other dogmas, only sym- 
bolizes a truth which is too deep for the words of the understanding. Our 
reliance is not in the statement, but in him who has ‘‘ opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers.” If any one objects to the statement, we care not, if 
only he accepts the fact, and walks in the Spirit. Some, far more from an 
error of intellect than of heart, appear to think that Christ can touch the soul 
only to spoil it, by detaching it from its own native characteristics ; to us it 
seems that his touch glorifies the soul into a son of God, divine, yet still human, 
and leads it on to heights which few without him would have trodden, But 
this subject is too great to be discussed within’the limits of a note ; and these 
are merely hints towards a full view of our position. 
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and clearer than all knowledge. As he was the end of the 
law to believing Jews, so he is still the end both of ritual 
and of intellect ; for these are but shadows of the awfulness 
and glory of a soul surrendered to God. If he be restored 
to his rightful position as Head of the Church, to be honoured, 
not by theological noise or arguments tinged with malevo- 
lence, but by souls in subjection to his spotless holiness ; if 
his spirit be enthroned “ far above all principality and power 
and every name that is named” in the hot contentions of 
opposing sects ; if the pattern of his heavenly goodness be 
assumed as the form of godliness, his self-denying love 
recognized as the highest wisdom ;—there will then be no 
more complaints of a dead and feeble ministry, but sermons 
will once more become an important agency in accomplish- 
ing the regeneration of mankind. Whatever may be the 
faults, in other respects, of these much-abused compositions, 
they will at least be full of soul, large-hearted, elevated 
above the passions of the hour, appealing to what is best 
and noblest in every man, and insisting that a higher than 
human wisdom shall be consulted upon every question 
affecting man’s weal or woe. And the preacher will be 
characterized by that living earnestness which thrills the 
heart, and calls down high and holy influences upon those 
who hear; not the mimic earnestness of uplifted voice and 
rhetorical gesticulation, but the earnestness of a man sub- 
dued by the truth and persuaded of its infinite importance, 
of one who loves all souls before him, and would deny him- 
self and take up his cross to blessthem. This is the secret 
of true power—self-abandonment to a Higher than self. For 
this there can be no substitute. The most entrancing elo- 
quence, the most exquisite language, the most persuasive 
reasoning, cannot without this pierce the conscience, or carry 
the soul aloft in an ecstacy of new-born faith. Only he 
who lives by the Father can become the bread of life to 
famished hearts. Only he in whom Christ dwells by faith, 
he who has such a complete communion with the Son that 
in him the Son is already delivering up the kingdom to the 
Father, can utter Christian truth in all the depth of its 
meaning, with all the power of love. Will the time ever 
come when baptism in this Spirit shall be recognized as the 
one paramount qualification of Christian preachers, and it 
may be said of them, as was said of one whom we seldom 
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think of as either a scholar or an orator, that their word is 
with power? 

It would hardly be fair to the ministry to conclude this 
article without a few words upon the duties of the laity. 
The latter are most intimately concerned in the practical 
solution of the question. Men are bound to one another by 
innumerable ties, and an unseen influence passes from each 
to each, so that no one pursuit in life is independent of every 
other. As a rule, the ministry will represent more or less 
the characteristics of the body to which it belongs, its faults 
as well as its virtues. Only in the rarest instances will a 
prophet arise, who will carve out for himself an original 
course, and derive so full an inspiration from above as to be 
wholly untainted by the associations beneath. This is not 
given to the mass of men. Generally speaking, there is a 
certain denominational atmosphere which must invigorate 
or depress the minds of those who breathe it. The formalism 
of the congregation is but too likely to be exaggerated in 
the pulpit; its rationalism, to create sermons displaying 
the spirit of the Greek sophist rather than of Christ. And, 
on the other hand, a community which has gathered up into 
itself all the elements of the Christian life will see its own 
light reflected in the preacher’s face. It is not just, then, 
in this matter to throw the entire responsibility on the 
ministry. If any layman be inclined to grumble at the 
inefficiency of his minister, it will be wise in him to con- 
sider whether he is himself doing his duty, whether the 
spirit of his life tends to elevate or depress the tone of the 
body to which he belongs. It is not impossible that his 
coldness may have chilled other hearts besides his own. 
And should it appear that the ministry ought to be buried 
as dead, perhaps none but the dead could be found to bury 
it. A living church will create for itself a living ministry ; 
and when the egotism of sectarian zeal is nailed to the cross, 
when sectarian peculiarities are forced into submission to 
the eternal laws of the Christian life, when professed believers 
really have faith that to spread that life is nobler than to 
multiply material wealth, the ministry will rise from its 
grave clothed with an immortal power, will utter once more 
the voice of the universal heart and conscience, and compel 
men to bow down before the Word of the living God, whose 
echoes will be wakened in their souls. 
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IV.—A MISSIONARY BISHOP. 


Memoir of Bishop Mackenzie. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co. 1864. 


THE record of modern missionary operations is for the 
most part wofully uninteresting. There must, it is true, be 
a large class of persons from whose pockets are drawn the 
magnificent incomes of the great Societies, who find con- 
genial mental aliment in annual “ Reports,” and are lashed 
into periodical excitement when a returned missionary tells 
his tale upon the platform or in the pulpit. But missionary 
work is an interest to the religious public only, not to the 
nation at large. For many reasons—some of which no doubt 
redound to their own credit—missionaries are neither liked 
nor trusted by Englishmen in India or in the colonies. If 
they appear in any favourable light to the general public at 
home, it is in consequence of some secular work which they 
have done—some new and difficult language reduced to 
paper, some brilliant achievement of geographical discovery. 
Else they do not emerge into the columns of the Times, unless 
perchance they have committed some astounding folly, or 
have been overwhelmed by some tragical disaster. Taking 
any possible drawback into the account, they must make 
many sacrifices, they must do much hard work for the sake 
of what they believe to be the gospel; but, except in their 
own peculiar society, they get little credit for it. The enthu- 
siasm with which Englishmen are wont to greet all heroic 
bravery and patience seems to die away here, or is reserved 
for the settlers who are covering the hills of Assam with the 
tea-plant, or the farmers who are converting the Canadian 
forests into wheat-fields. Is it that we really appreciate tea 
and corn as tangible advantages, but are indifferent to the 
widened kingdom of God?—that the one can be weighed 
and valued in our custom-houses at home, while the other 
defies all material scrutiny? Or does there exist among 
thoughtful men a real distrust both of the wisdom of mis- 
sionary methods and the reality of missionary success ? 

There are, of course, those who set a far higher value on 
a hundred chests of tea than upon as many human souls, 
simply because their habits of thought and life are such as 
to impress upon them the worth of one, to conceal from 
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them the worth of the other. Yet even the simplest and 
nakedest greed of gain is made, by the alchemy of Provi- 
dence, to issue in something higher than itself; and Chris- 
tianity follows in the track of trade. But the majority of 
those who take no share in missionary operations stand on 
a higher level of thought and feeling than this. They see 
that in all ages the work of christianizing barbarous peoples 
has for the most part been effected by unconscious means 
and influences: although, admitting this, and willing to 
wait God’s time, they would still be ready to add the im- 
petus of conscious effort, did they discern how to apply it 
with effect. But they cannot help seeing that up to the 
present time foreign missions are a stupendous failure ; that 
there never was so lavish an expenditure of means to pro- 
duce so poor a result. Some races seem to learn of white 
men only their vices, and, like the Indians of North Ame- 
rica, the Bushmen of Australia, vanish at the sound of an 
European footstep. In others, the inertia of an old civi- 
lization successfully resists all the efforts of an ignorant 
English Protestantism: China stands upon the old paths ; 
and if Brahminism shews signs of change, it is not in the 
direction prescribed by Exeter Hall. Wherever some solid 
success has been apparently achieved, it is in the case of a 
docile people like the Tahitians, whose imitative faculty is 
stronger than their force of will, and who accept the mis- 
sionaries in the double character of teachers and temporal 
benefactors. Then, also, it must be confessed that certain 
probable reasons for this failure are plain upon the surface 
of things. The churches too often send out, not their best 
men, but their worst, committing a work which would tax 
all the resources of the noblest Christian ingenuity, to work- 
men too ignorant and inapt for home labour, and whose 
sole qualification is a blind confidence in the omnipotence 
of their doctrinal system, and the phrases which are its 
wonder-working shibboleths. Recollect that the two lite- 
ratures contained in the Bible are not only the growth of 
ages, but the product of a very peculiar national individual- 
ity, and then imagine the perplexity into which they would 
throw the mind of a Zulu or a Maori, the moment he begins 
to reflect upon them and try to understand them for him- 
self. If the doctrine of the Trinity have, as is admitted by 
friend and foe alike, its root in the Platonic philosophy, 
vOL. 1. 24H 
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what long process of education (extending through more 
generations than one) would be needed to give the Tahitian 
convert some insight into the Athanasian Creed, which, 
nevertheless, he is asked to comprehend and to receive at 
once! It is because the whole system of missionary work 
ignores these facts,—because half-educated missionaries per- 
sist in working athwart the laws according to which alone 
Christian influence can be exerted,—because they endea- 
vour to compress into a few months what would be an 
adequate reward for the labour of many years, and so are 
driven to feign or imagine a success which they have not 
attained,—that sober-minded men stand aloof, not with 
indifference or contempt, but only in sad distrust.* 

The work, the title of which stands at the head of this 
article, is not an ordinary missionary biography. It is the 
life of a distinguished mathematician, a high wrangler, a 
characteristic product of Cambridge education, who, acting 
under the impulse ofa singularly high and pure sense of duty, 
first went out with Bishop Colenso to Natal as his Arch- 
deacon, and then, at the head of what was known as the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Mission, attempted to plant a Christian 
colony in the wilds of Central Africa. The story is simply 
and touchingly told by the Dean of Ely, who, remaining at 
home to reap the more substantial ecclesiastical honours 
which Mackenzie renounced, is not without a noble con- 
sciousness that, measured by a truer than an earthly stand- 
ard, his friend has chosen the better part. We too will try 
to tell it, with as little comment as may be. In regard to 
the difficulties of missionary work, it perhaps raises more 
questions than it settles. But it produces upon the mind 
that feeling of peace and secure trust which is sometimes 
awakened by looking into the face of a man who is capable, 
without knowing that he was doing anything wonderful, of 
laying dawn his life for love or duty. 

Charles Frederic Mackenzie—the youngest of twelve 
children—was born at Portmore, in Peebleshire, on the 10th 


* A confirmation of these statements may be found in the fact that the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the oldest Missionary Society in En- 
gland, and certainly that which counts among its supporters the largest number 
of educated men, performs much of what would be called not so much 
missionary as colonial church work ; and aims, by its large establishment of 
colonial bishoprics, to bring the Christian influence of English communities 
abroad to bear upon the heathen populations by which they are surrounded. 
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of April, 1825. Of the position of his parents we only 
know what may be inferred from the fact that his eldest 
brother was that William Forbes Mackenzie, M.P., who was 
Secretary to the Treasury under Lord Derby, and whose 
name is perpetuated by his Act for restraining the sale of 
spirits in Scotland on Sunday. Charles Mackenzie lost his 
father when he was only five years of age ; and though his 
mother is mentioned in the Memoir in terms of the utmost 
affection and respect, his education seems to have fallen 
very much into the hands of his elder sisters. His aptitude 
for figures shewed itself at an early age; but this was the 
only sign of future eminence. In 1830, the family removed 
to Edinburgh, where for the next ten years the boy was 
taught, first at a private school and then at the Academy. 
In 1840, he was removed to the Grange School, near Sun- 
derland, whence, as the bent of his ability was decidedly 
towards mathematics, he was sent to Cambridge. During 
the whole of these years he is represented as a boy upon 
whose moral rather than upon whose intellectual qualities 
his friends would build their hopes for the future. Simple- 
minded, gentle, upright, not neglecting though not excelling 
in manly exercises, failing to impress himself upon the 
general mind of his schoolfellows, but exercising over the 
few who understood him the highest influence,—he was 
throughout faithful to the traditions and affections of his 
fatherless home. 

It was in 1844 that Mackenzie became a Pensioner of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Here, however, he did not 
long remain. He found that as a Scotchman he would 
not only labour under great disadvantages at St. John’s, but 
be absolutely ineligible to a fellowship ; and so resolved to 
transfer himself to the neighbouring foundation of Caius 
College. There he pursued his mathematical studies with 
such success as to graduate in 1848 as second Wrangler ; 
Todhunter, of St. John’s, being the first. An object of am- 
bition to Cambridge men almost as desirable as the highest 
places on the Tripos is one of Dr. Smith’s prizes. Although 
the competitors for these must go through a separate exa- 
mination, which is often regarded as likely to eliminate 
any element of chance which may have influenced the de- 
cision in the Senate-house, these prizes as a matter of fact 
almost always fall to the first and second Wranglers. But 
2H2 
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in Mackenzie’s year, Barry, of Trinity, who had come out 
fourth Wrangler, was declared to be equal with him in the 
competition for the second of Dr. Smith’s prizes; and, in 
accordance with a provision of the founder’s will, the coveted 
reward was adjudged to Trinity in preference to Caius Col- 
lege. The severe disappointment was admirably borne by 
Mackenzie, who “wrote a most friendly letter to his suc- 
cessful rival,” and remarked to one of his sisters that “he 
felt it was much better for him that it should be so; one 
was so apt to be elated and hurt by too much success.” 
Caius College celebrated in 1848 the 500th anniversary of 
its foundation, and had the satisfaction of numbering from 
its own pupils no fewer than nine, out of a list of thirty- 
eight wranglers, among whom Mackenzie occupied the first 
place. 

He soon fell into the way of life naturally and easily 
open to a man who has taken a distinguished degree. He 
became Fellow and Tutor of his College, and in addition to 
the work thus laid upon him took private pupils. But 
nothing could be further from his intention than a life of 
merely intellectual activity. As an undergraduate he had, 
at the instigation of his sister, applied to Mr. Hopkins, 
a Fellow of his College, who also held a curacy in Cam- 
bridge, for an opportunity of assisting in parochial work ; 
and at his request had made a great effort to conquer his 
shyness, and to become religious visitor to an asylum where 
several aged people lived at an inconvenient distance from 
their parish church. Now, when his studies were entirely 
under his own direction, he threw himself ardently into 
benevolent work, “ undertook the management of a Sunday- 
school, took an active part in the working of a Mendicity 
Society, served as Secretary to the Cambridge Board of Edu- 
cation, and helped to carry on the Cambridge Industrial 
School.” He was ready to bear a share in any good work 
that was offered to him, often without inquiring whether 
it were consistent with previous engagements ; and, though 
not distinguished by methodical habits of business, gene- 
rally managed to accomplish all that he had promised. His 
life at this time was of the kind which, offering little for 
the biographer to record, is most fruitful in practical effect. 
His mathematical fame recommended him to the under- 
graduates, who did not like him the less that he was an 
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excellent oarsman, and brought singular bodily strength and 
an unwearied flow of spirits to all manly exercises. He was 
a muscular Christian in the strict sense of the words, with- 
out belonging to that or any other pragmatical party; a 
strong man who put forth and enjoyed his strength in the 
unconsciousness peculiar to unfailing health. But with all 
this, his moral influence was very deep and quiet. He made 
his way into the hearts of the young almost without con- 
scious effort ; he lived with them, and they could not help 
loving him. So extensive and so admirable was his influ- 
ence of this kind, that Dean Goodwin hazards a doubt 
whether any vocation could have been better fitted for him 
than that of a Christian teacher in such an University as 
Cambridge ; a man who would hold his own in the special 
studies of the place, and at the same time be a spring of 
moral strength to successive generations of students at the 
most critical period of their life. A boy from the Industrial 
School, who had known him but slightly, was asked by the 
master if he would accompany him to Africa. “O,” was 
the answer, “I would go anywhere with Mr. Mackenzie.” 
And when the news of his death came, and it was said to 
one of the men who as an undergraduate had at this time 
come under his influence, “ You must feel as if you had lost 
a brother ;” the reply was, “No brother was ever to me 
what Mackenzie was.” 

He had always looked forward to holy orders as the 
natural result of his University life, and so was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of Ely, on Trinity Sunday, 1851. 
Upon this he undertook a curacy at Haslingfield, about five 
miles from Cambridge, intending to combine parochial with 
academical work. Here he spent some two years (in the 
course of which he took priest’s orders), mingling the quiet 
routine of his parish with duties as an Examiner, imposed 
upon him by the authorities of the University. In this 
double sphere of activity he might have remained until eccle- 
siastical preferment or a college election had won him wholly 
for the Church, or wholly for the University, had not a new 
direction been given to his thoughts and wishes by events 
which we must now narrate. 

At the beginning of 1853, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel resolved to establish a mission at “Delhi, and 
appointed as its head the Rev. J. 8. Jackson, a man of 
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Mackenzie’s college, and three years his junior in standing. 
The rest of the story is told by Mackenzie to his sister, in 
a letter of charming straightforwardness and simplicity ; the 
whole of which we would gladly transfer to our pages, if we 
could. After describing the opportunities for good afforded 
by a residence in Cambridge, he proceeds : 


“T say all this to shew that I still think I have been right in 
my theory that this is a place particularly adapted for a good 
man to do good: and if nothing now presented itself except a 
curacy in some part of England I should not, I think, hesitate to 
remain here. But there is another field open, for which it is 
very difficult to find labourers. A great friend of mine, called 
Jackson, my junior by three years, has been induced to undertake 
the position of chief of a new mission at Delhi, and has been for 
some time anxious to find a companion to go with him. 

“T remember when used to speak to us about going out 
as Missionaries, he used sometimes to say, he had been asked why 
he did not go himself, and though he said he was too uld, and 
that he had duties in England, I used to think his defence not 
very strong. I remember too, when some years ago the subject 
of medical missions excited interest saying to me, ‘ Why 
should not you go? they want men very much,’ and my answer 
was, ‘I am not going: I would not admit the idea into serious 
contemplation. 

“ And when Jackson came to Cambridge a month or two ago, 
to try and find a colleague, I thought once or twice, why should 
not J go, but said nothing to him, as I thought that would be 
unfair before I was more definite myself. I spoke of my feelings 
to one or two Cambridge friends, in a general way, saying that I 
could not see any reason why one of us should not go, and I was 
afraid it was because we could not make up our minds to the 
self-denial, and that there was no good reason, but ended by 
saying, ‘ Don’t be alarmed, I’m not going ; and so it passed off. 

“But on Thursday Jackson came again and we chatted quietly 
about his prospects, and the opening there was, and how he 
wished he could find some one ; and after he left me I read a bit 
of Henry Martyn’s life before he left England ; and I determined 
for the first time, and prayed God to help me, to think what was 
best to be done, and to do zt. I thought chiefly of the command, 
‘Go and baptize all nations, and how some one ought to go: 
and I thought how in another world one would look back and 
rejoice at having seized this opportunity of taking the good news 
of the Gospel to those who had never heard it, but for whom as 
well as for us Christ died. I thought of the Saviour sitting in 
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Heaven and looking down upon this world, and seeing us who 
have heard the news, selfishly keeping it to ourselves, and only 
one or two, or eight or ten, going out in the year to preach to 
His other sheep, who must be brought, that there may be ‘one 
fold and one shepherd ’ and I thought if other men would go 
abroad, then I might stay at home; but as no one, or so few, 
would go out, then it was the duty of every one that could go to 
go. You see I thought of the pleasure and the duty, and I think 
they were both cogent reasons. So I determined to sleep upon 
it; and in the morning, when I thought about it, the more I 
thought the more clear I got. I thought of my duties here, and 
how I had been in the habit of considering them superior in 
importance to anything else; but then that was in comparison 
with posts for which there was no lack of persons to be found ; 
whereas this was a thing which it seemed no one could be found 
to do. I thought too of what I have considered the qualifications 
for usefulness in Cambridge, namely, my good degree, and the 
way people don’t dislike me, and my pretty large acquaintance : 
but then I thought, these things will not be lost, for though it 
would be no argument if there were no other arguments, yet it 
removes the objection to my leaving Cambridge to say that the 
better I am known the more interest will be raised in the mis- 
sionary cause. Then I thought too of Jackson, and how disheart- 
ening it was for him, his first friend leaving him, and every one 
else saying, ‘I wish I could find some one to go with you,’ but 
no one thinking of going; and I thought, what right have I to 
say to young men here, ‘ you had better go out to India,’ when I 
am hugging myself in my comfortable place at home. 

“So I determined to tell Jackson what I was thinking of, and 
found he would like me to go with him, and his only difficulty 
was that he thought I was useful here.”—Pp. 66—68. 


And again in a second letter, of two days’ later date : 


“My chief feeling about it all is that Christ needs servants in 
various places: some in this country, and some elsewhere : and 
that the greatest want is abroad. It seems to me that England 
is bound to do all she can for her subjects abroad ; and as others 
will not go, I will. The only thing, I think, which has prevented 
my doing so once and again, has been a tacit resolution not to 
put the case to myself as possible: for as soon as I did that, the 
case seemed clear.” —P. 72. 


But with all this, the Delhi scheme was abandoned. 
Mackenzie's friends, and especially the writer of this Memoir, 
were both unwilling to lose him from Cambridge, and felt 
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that his moderate aptitude for languages and very simplicity 
of heart but ill-fitted him for dealing with Brahminical 
subtleties. So, with characteristic humility, he took the 
unpalatable advice, and went quietly back to his work at 
Haslingfield ; not, we may be sure, without an emotion of 
thankfulness when in the Indian mutiny the Delhi mission 
was swept away, and the man who took the place which he 
was desirous of filling was murdered. But feelings and con- 
victions such as Mackenzie expressed in the letter which 
we have quoted are not lightly laid aside, and he did not 
turn away from a second opening for missionary work which 
presented itself in 1854. In November, 1853, Dr. Colenso 
had been consecrated Bishop of Natal ; had then immediately 
proceeded to his diocese ; and having made a rapid estimate 
of its position and needs, returned to England in the spring 
of 1854, to choose competent assistants in his work. Just at 
the same time, Bishop Selwyn, of New Zealand, who after 
twelve years’ absence had revisited England, set himself to 
advocate the claims of missions, with an eloquence which 
the knowledge of his signal earnestness and self-devotion 
drove home to his hearers’ hearts. He preached, among 
other places, in the pulpit of his own University, and all the 
four sermons—afterwards published at the request of the 
Vice-Chancellor—were heard by Mackenzie, who walked 
over from Haslingfield for the purpose. Just before that 
time, Dr. Colenso had offered to take him out to Natal as 
Archdeacon and second in command. Some of his friends 
objected ; others reluctantly gave way; and he was still 
uncertain, when Bishop Selwyn’s appeal turned the scale. 
Dr. Goodwin explains in the following passage the reasons 
which induced him to advise his friend to accept Bishop 
Colenso’s offer : 


“Tn explanation of the advice which I thought it right to give 
to my dear friend, I have only to say this. It seemed to me 
quite clear, and I think the tone of his letters will prove, that 
Mackenzie’s mind was fixed upon missionary work. The Delhi 
scheme had been abandoned in deference to the opinion of his 
friends, and here was the same desire breaking out again. Might 
not his friends, if they still insisted upon keeping him, be fighting 
against God? I confess that when he mentioned the subject to 
me a second time, I thought that I had no right to oppose upon 
the general principle, but only upon the conviction that the parti- 
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cular sphere of missionary work to which he was looking was 
unsuited for him. Now it seemed to me, that if go he must, the 
Natal opening was a very suitable one. I thought that his fine 
temper and irresistible loveableness would tend to smooth the 
difficulties to which an infant Church in a colony must inevitably 
be subject ; and so far as Heathen work was concerned, I knew 
that he could condescend to the simplest of his fellow-creatures, 
and I thought that he would be happier in planning missions 
amongst the untaught Kafirs, than in, dealing with the objections 
of acute Hindus. It will have been seen that in the first instance, 
rightly or wrongly, I did my best to keep him for what seemed 
to me to be peculiarly his sphere of work ; I did not dare to act 
in the same manner a second time. How much it cost me to 
think of losing him I will not say.”—Pp. 88, 89. 


The preparations for the voyage need not be narrated 
here. Accompanied by an invalid sister, whose health it was 
thought might be improved by a residence in a warmer 
climate, he set sail from Liverpool in the Jane Morice on 
the 7th of March, 1855. 

The first letter from ship-board is too characteristic to be 
omitted: all the natural kindliness and helpfulness of the 
man are in it. 

“This is the eighth day of our voyage, and it has seemed both 
long and short. I was frequently sick during the first two days, 
and hardly touched a thing : but I am thankful to say that I had 
no headache, and was able to run about as much as ever: this 
was lucky : for with the assistance of a lady, Miss , (or rather 
she with my help,) waited on the steerage passengers, nearly all 
of whom were ill, and all very downhearted. It was hard work, 
but has ended in making a very friendly feeling between the two 
parts of the ship. You would have laughed if you had seen me, 
in a little cabin with four berths, quite dark ; I making the bed 
for some person, man or woman, who sits upon a box talking 
Suffolk : or standing outside the ship-kitchen begging the black 
cook for some ‘fresh water boil’ to make arrow-root, (1 can make 
it famously now) : or going from one part of the ship to another, 
helping Miss to walk on the slippery decks, each carrying 
two cups of arrow-root, I with a pocket filled with a brandy-flask, 
a tumbler, a bottle of raspberry-vinegar, and two eggs. Then we 
had great confusion about the luggage. And besides, I have been 
down in the hold seeing the stores weighed out to the steerage 
passengers ; and in the morning I am either running for the 
breakfast for the children, or holding one while the nurse dresses 
another ; and we are together keeping the other two quiet. 
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“T write these particulars, that you may ses how fortunate it 
is that I had not mounted my official coat before leaving England. 
On the whole I have selfishly enjoyed the voyage very much. 
There has been plenty to do, and I have had strength to do it.”— 
P. 99. 


We cannot find room for any detailed account of Arch- 
deacon Mackenzie's life in Natal. For the first year or two 
he was settled as parish priest in D’Urban, one of the chief 
towns of the colony. This was a severe disappointment to 
him : if he were to minister to a small European congregation, 
he need not have come all the way to South Africa to seek 
it: but he thought it right to obey his Bishop without 
murmuring, and to do his best with the unwelcome task. 
But it was in connection with this cure that he had to en- 
counter one of the few serious troubles of his life. Although 
a Fellow of Caius College, well known then, as now, as a 
focus of Evangelical orthodoxy in Cambridge, Mackenzie 
appears to have inclined to High-Church practices, and 
deemed it his duty to preach in the surplice, to introduce the 
offertory, and to make other changes, which to the common 
apprehension of Churchmen savoured of Popery. Dean 
Goodwin wisely refrains from entering upon these petty 
squabbles : we are only told, and can well believe, that they 
were a severe trial to one who had abandoned much to enter 
upon a path of missionary labour, which nevertheless seemed 
closed to him. But even while at D’Urban he recreated his 
spirit by frequent visits to the genuine missionary stations 
up the country, and was at last rejoiced to be appointed to 
the charge of a station himself. But if we abstain from 
entering upon the particulars of this period of Mackenzie's 
life, we ought not to conceal the impression of himself which, 
in spite of dissensions, he left upon all who came in contact 
with him. He was not a man of any great activity or reach 
of intellect. There is no trace of reading in his letters. His 
mathematical attainments were undeniable, but his friendly 
biographer claims for him no other kind of scholarship. All 
questions of speculative theology passed by him: he does 
not seem even to have attached himself consciously and 
heartily to any party in the Church. He was not qualified 
to take an active part in the government of the diocese, and 
seceded from the only synod to which he was summoned, 
when over-ruled on a matter on which he had set his heart. 
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But in simple-mindedness, in stern dutifulness, in humility, 
in helpfulness, in genuine, unconscious goodness, but few 
could come up to him. For his work he could live, and give 
his life if need be; a faculty which is among the highest, 
if not the rarest, of Christian graces. 

In June, 1859, Mackenzie returned to England. The 
Bishop of Capetown had a scheme for sending into the 
Zulu country a Bishop, with a staff of clergy, who should 
work from the base, so to speak, of the existing Christian 
dioceses of South Africa, and it was thought that the Arch- 
deacon of Natal might be a fit person to head the new 
expedition. But when he arrived in England, with no very 
definite plans, and expecting, more than anything else, to 
return to his old place and work, he found that the enthu- 
siasm created by Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries had given a 
fresh direction to missionary schemes. A plan was on foot 
for sending a clerical expedition of the kind devised by 
Bishop Grey into the country watered by that river Zam- 
besi of which Livingstone had given so exciting an account. 
The work had been taken up by the combined Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge; the Bishop of Capetown had 
frankly consented to the change of plan ; the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Grey, even Lord Brougham, 
helped to excite and direct the growing enthusiasm ; when 
suddenly Mackenzie, still remembered and beloved at Cam- 
bridge, appeared upon the scene. With little delay he was 
designated as the fit man for the new and arduous Bishop- 
ric. Nor, although warned by a medical friend that in case 
of his accepting the post no insurance office would look 
upon his life as worth more than two years’ purchase, did 
he for a moment hesitate. He had dedicated himself to the 
service of the heathen when he first went out to Natal, and 
only welcomed the opportunity of a more complete devotion 
to the missionary’s work. Still, another and a distasteful 
task had to be performed before he could leave England. 
The mission required a capital of £20,000 and a guaran- 
teed income of £2000 for five years, and the Bishop-desig- 
nate had to play an important part in raising it. For nearly 
a year he was perpetually travelling, preaching, speaking, 
writing for this purpose,—an unwelcome labour to one who 
had little command of language, almost no power of imagi- 
nation, and who owed whatever eloquence he possessed to 
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the charm of simple and genuine earnestness. But even 
this came to an end, and after a farewell meeting at Can- 
terbury—his consecration was to take place at Capetown— 
he sailed in the beginning of October, 1860. That he knew 
what risks he ran may be inferred from words spoken to 
his secretary and friend—his last recorded words in England 
—“ Well, I wish to place myself altogether in God’s hands: 
He knows what is best for me; and I trust that what we 
call the worst will be but a summons to our lasting home.” * 

The river Zambesi—well known to the readers of Dr. 
Livingstone’s travels—after flowing 4n a serpentine course 
more than half across Africa, falls into the Mozambique 
channel about the 18th parallel of South latitude. At no 
great distance from its mouth, at a point where its course 
is due east and west, it is joined by the Shiré, a stream 
descending from the northern highlands which surround 
Lakes Nyassa and Shirwa. It was upon the elevated table- 
land lying between the Shiré and the last-named lake that 
it was decided to fix the mission. As originally planned, 
the expedition was constituted as follows: “Six clergymen 
with a Bishop at their head..... a physician, surgeon or 
medical practitioner, and a number of artificers, English and 
native, capable of conducting the various works of building, 
husbandry, and especially of the cultivation of the cotton 
plant.”+ The party, however, which sailed with Bishop 
Mackenzie consisted only of his sister, two clergymen, a lay 
superintendent, a carpenter and an agricultural labourer. 
Valuable recruits were added at Capetown in the persons 
of several negro Christians, men taken from slave ships by 
British cruisers, and set free at the Cape, where they had 
been successfully brought under religious influences. At 
Capetown some delay took place owing to the difficulty of 
assembling three bishops to take part in Mackenzie's con- 
secration. This being at last accomplished, the party em- 
barked with the Bishop of Natal, who was returning to his 
diocese, in H. M.S. Lyra, and so—after a brief visit to old 
friends and scenes of work at D’Urban and its neighbour- 
hood—were conveyed to the mouth of the Zambesi, where 
Dr. Livingstone with his river steamer the Pioneer was to 
meet them. Here a change of plan was, for a moment, 
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adopted. Dr. Livingstone, whose ample experience of Afri- 
can travel gave his opinion the greatest weight, alleged 
many reasons against attempting to ascend the Zambesi, at 
least until the party had endeavoured to reach the high- 
lands round Lake Nyassa by way of the Rovuma, a river 
which, taking a northerly course, finds the sea some 8 deg. 
N. of the Zambesi. To avoid unnecessary details, we may 
briefly say that the attempt to ascend the Rovuma—an 
almost unknown river—failed, and that the missionaries 
were compelled to submit to the delay of retracing their 
course, and grappling after all with the difficulties of the 
Zambesi and the Shiré. These were successfully sur- 
mounted, after many toils and hardships, of which the 
stalwart Bishop took his full share ; and on the 8th of July, 
1861, “the Pzoneer cast anchor at a point of the river 
Shiré, marked in the map as Chibisa’s.” 

Chibisa’s is nearly in the same latitude as the most 
southerly point of Lake Shirwa, from which, judging from 
the map, it is some 70 miles distant. Somewhere in the 
intervening hilly country, and if possible under the pro- 
tection of a friendly chief, it was intended to place the 
new settlement. The inhabitants of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the Mang-anja, were less fierce than the conter- 
minous tribe to the north, called the Ajawa ; but the whole 
country “was a slave-hunting, slave-dealing district,” in 
which the superior mildness and innocence of this or that 
people often means no more than their inability to inflict 
the wrongs of which they complain. <A letter of Mackenzie's, 
dated July 20th, gives a lively description of the march in 
search of a site for the settlement : 


“T am now writing on a Saturday morning. Last Monday we 
left the vessel, and took to our feet. It is a beautiful country 
this, as fine as Natal. 

“You would like to see our picturesque appearance on march, 
From 50 to 100 we have been at different times this week. 
Livingstone in his jacket and trousers of blue serge and his blue 
cloth cap. His brother, a taller man, in something of the same 
dress. I with trousers of Oxford grey and a coat like a shooting- 
coat, a broad-brimmed wide-awake with white cover, which Liv- 
ingstone laughs at, but which, all the same, keeps the sun off. 
He is a Salamander. Then some thirty natives carrying bundles. 
My large red carpet bag, loosely packed, contains my kit, including 
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two blankets and a rug for bedding: (I sleep on a cork bed, 
weighing 7 lbs., an excellent invention). A sack contains the pots 
and pans, betrayed by a handle sticking out through some hole. 
Livingstone’s black people, many of them with guns; Mobita, 
who acts as lieutenant, and Charlie, who is interpreter. All these 
winding along the narrow path, sometimes admiring the glorious 
hills, Chiradzula which we left behind yesterday, Zomba with its 
flat top, or the distant peaks and precipices of the Milanje moun- 
tains on our right, beyond Shirwa. We have not seen its blue 
waters yet: we are about 1000 feet above it, on a plateau, but 
there must be many rising grounds on this plateau from which 
the lake will be visible.”—Pp. 316, 317. 

And again : 

“We were a strange party. Livingstone tramping along with 
a steady heavy tread, which kept one in mind that he had walked 
across Africa. * * * We were all loaded. I had myself in my 
left-hand a loaded gun, in my right the crozier which they gave 
me at Capetown, in front a can of oil, and behind a bag of seeds, 
(together weighing about twenty-five pounds,) which I carried 
the greater part of the day. I thought of the contrast between 
my weapon and my staff, the one like Jacob, the other like Abra- 
ham, who armed his trained servants to rescue Lot. I thought 
also of the seed which we must sow in the hearts of the people, 


and of the oil of the Spirit that must strengthen us in all we do.” 
P. 323. 

The position of the mission party, in the midst of a region 
devastated by the slave-trade, was likely to be a perplexing 
one. Although provided with arms, they had already made 
up their minds that it would be better to lose life than to 
take it, should they be attacked by the tribe among whom 
they were to settle. But what were they to do if called 
upon to assist that tribe against slave-hunters? Was it, 
under any circumstances, a wrong and an unseemly thing 
to intervene in arms? Dean Goodwin, while not expressing 
any definite opinion upon this point, very sensibly remarks, 
“that such a course of conduct to be effective and impres- 
sive must be severely consistent ; it must begin with non- 
intervention and end with non-intervention; as soon as 
the first blow has been struck for the purpose of regenerat- 
ing the country by physical force, the pacific policy can 
hardly fail to be mistaken for indifference or cowardice.”* 
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But an event which occurred on their first march involved 
them in a course of policy, the results of which were diffi- 
cult to be foreseen. Mackenzie shall tell the story in his 
own words : 


“But now comes the important part of my story. Livingstone 
being not quite well, and this village being large, and the head 
man, Mambame, friendly, it was decided to stay for the day. I 
went down to the stream with Procter and Scudamore to bathe. 
We heard a sound of penny trumpets, and thought Livingstone 
had been giving away presents; when shortly Dr. Kirk came 
and told us that a party of six men with muskets had come 
flourishing into the village with a train of eighty-four slaves ; 
that the men had run away and the slaves were free; that our 
guns had all been out, though the conscience-stricken wretches 
had needed no firing to hasten their flight. There had been five 
or ten minutes’ notice of their approach, so that Livingstone had 
time deliberately to take his course,—a course which no one can 
blame ; but surely all will join in blessing God that we have such 
a fellow-countryman. 

“When I came up from the stream I found the whole party 
that had been freed sitting in groups round fires, which they had 
lighted and were feeding with the sticks which had been fastened 
round the necks of some to reduce them to obedience. There 
was a preponderance of children ; not many men. In answer to 
Livingstone’s inquiries, they said they had been brought from 
Zomba, that is, near the place where we thought of settling our- 
selves. One little boy looked up at Livingstone and said, ‘ They 
starved us: and you tell us to cook food for ourselves : where do 
you come from ?”—Pp. 324, 325. 


Accompanied by these liberated captives, who had no 
longer a country of their own, but were willing to remain 
with and to obey their deliverers, the Bishop and his party 
settled at Magomero, a point about 60 miles from the 
river. A recommendation of the site was, that, being en- 
closed by the elbow of a stream, it was easily fortified ; a 
disadvantage, that, lying comparatively low, it was less 
healthy than many other points of the hill country. Here 
a village was soon built, and the work of education and 
civilization commenced. Not many English bishops of 
modern times have had such a day’s work to go through as 
Mackenzie describes thus graphically : 


“ Aug. 29. Ihave not said much to others of our domestic 
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life. At 6 a.m. we are all called by the cook. The summons 
arouses us to varied scenes. I wake to the consciousness of lying 
in a round hut, 9 feet in diameter and 10 feet high in the middle, 
with the cheerful light of the breaking day twinkling through 
innumerable openings in its straw roof and walls. I am full length 
on a cork bed, which avoids all fear of damp, and weighs only 
seven pounds, with (don’t be shocked) my clothes on, and a 
blanket over my legs, another round my shoulders and head. 
The upper end of my bed resting on my carpet-bag makes my 
villow. 

me On the other side of the hut is Waller, nearly a facsimile of 
myself in his circumstances. The floor is strewn with dry grass 
(grass here is about five feet long), and in the strip between our 
beds is a stick, about two feet high, on the top of which is the 
oil-lamp which has been in use the night before. Between me 
and the round side of the hut is a deal-box, containing a few 
rockets and spare ammunition ; above my head my double-bar- 
relled gun loaded ; a revolver also loaded. Above all, a shelf, 
made by thrusting the ends of bamboos through the roof at both 
ends, on which are my Bible, Christian Year, Thomas d Kempis, 
Wordsworth’s New Testament, Trench, and one or two others. 

“ After taking advantage of the quiet for my prayer, I get up, 
put on my shoes and cap, fold up my blankets, roll up my bed, 
take my towel, and go to bathe and wash in the river. By the 
time I come back, Charles has tidied the hut, and is probably 
sweeping the carpet, that is, stroking the grass smooth with a 
stick. I have now about twenty minutes or half-an-hour to read 
quietly before our morning prayers, the full Church service, at 
seven ; every one attends once a day: most of us twice. Then 
there is a.quarter of an hour before breakfast : perhaps I look 
up some one of our party who is ill: for it is unusual for all our 
thirteen to be well at once, so far as our present experience goes. 
Breakfast consists of meat, (fowls or goat,) vegetables, (yam or 
sweet potatoes, beans or peas,) and porridge of ground Indian 
corn. Once or twice a week we have a loaf. We drink coffee 
or tea, and have one goat in milk. Our plates and cups belong 
to a canteen for six persons, bought in London. They are iron, 
enamelled inside, and don’t break. During our breakfast Charles 
has been gathering the men and boys together. The list is called 
over as they stand in a ring, and answer to their names ‘ Kuno, 
(here). Then I tell them what work they have to do, and make 
any address through William which may be required. By this 
time the men have finished breakfast, and we get to work about 
9.30. I have 75 men and boys on my list, of whom about 30 
or 35 may be employed, the rest being too small, or there being 
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no tools for them. These latter then have their breakfast. Two 
women have been appointed to receive every night the next day’s 
food for two lots of little ones, and to give them their breakfast 
about 10, and their supper about 5. It consists of porridge, and 
sometimes a few beans to give it a taste. We have no plates or 
spoons for them ; we shall acquire that luxury, I hope, soon. 
They sit down in a row, and a fat motherly woman, with an 
infant on her back (which she adopted, because it had no mother), 
gives to each a handful. They sit and eat well pleased, and when 
each has had some, she gives the remainder among them as extra 
mouthfuls. This is more orderly than at first, when there was 
always a scramble for every meal, like one for nuts at a school- 
feast. 

“Then the work of the day proceeds till one. One doctors the 
sick and sore. One buys the food which comes in daily, baskets 
of meal, or bunches of corn-cobs, or nuts, or beans, or huge yam- 
roots, some weighing fifty pounds: or goats are led in, or fowls 
hung upon sticks or in the hand: and for these we usually give 
white calico, sometimes coloured, or beads. One drills the boys ; 
part of their drilling consisting in being marched into the river. 
The order, ‘ Off clouts, being by most obeyed in laughter, by one 
or two with slow hand and mournful face. Some work at our 
new house, which is within ten days of completion. 

“We dine at 1, and amuse ourselves till 3. Dinner is a fac- 
simile of breakfast, only that out of the same cups we drink 
native beer, here called ‘moa,’ instead of tea or coffee. From 3 
to 5 we go to work again. The sun sets near 6, just now: in 
the longest days it will never be quite so late as half-past six. 
We have tea with porridge, and nuts or eggs ; and at about half- 
past seven prayers. Soon after that we part for the night. 

“Saturdays and Saints’ days are half-holidays.” —Pp. 347—350. 


But the character and position of the tribe among whom 
the missionaries had placed themselves soon became a fruit- 
ful source of difficulty. They were a comparatively weak 
people, pressed upon from the north by the Ajawa, who 
waged with them an unceasing guerilla warfare, aggravated 
by all the horrors of the slave-trade. To Mackenzie the 
Mang-anja, telling a doleful tale, applied for aid. What 
was to be done? Was he to see the people whom he had 
adopted as his own flock stolen into slavery before his 
eyes? Was it not probable that a timely display of vigour, 
perhaps even unaccompanied by any actual appeal to arms, 
would at once abate the evil? Could there ever be a more 
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righteous quarrel than that with the slave-hunter ; and if 
this were so, was his clerical and episcopal character a 
reason why he should not strike in on the night side? Was 
it not, further, possible to make this the occasion for the 
abolition of slavery among the Mang-anja, and so to found 
a free state, a city of refuge in a distracted country? Moved 
by such considerations as these, Mackenzie on two occasions 
assisted his allies and neighbours to repel hostile incursions 
of the Ajawa. The immediate result was twofold—the 
abolition, at least for the time, of slave-hunting and slave- 
selling among the Mang-anja, and the addition of a consi- 
derable population of liberated captives to the settlement 
at Magomero. Many of our readers will recollect the storm 
of reprobation which this transaction drew down upon 
Mackenzie’s head—a storm which ceased to rage only when 
the news of his death hushed all blame. Nor need we 
repeat the items of hostile comment ; those who scoffed at 
all preaching of the gospel to the heathen, and those who 
with eager but narrow minds supported it, alike held up 
hands of horror at a fighting missionary, a Bishop who 
directed military operations. ‘We do not intend to discuss 
the question; what we have already said may suffice to 
shew that Mackenzie was not a man to find any pleasure 
in war and bloodshed, and that there were reasons enough 
to recommend, if not to justify, the cause which he consci- 
entiously took. There is no need for English rectors and 
curates to fight; they help to maintain a fighting class for 
that very purpose ; even in case of an invasion they would 
be able to find more appropriate duties than an actual parti- 
cipation in the conflict. But when a missionary party of 
half-a-dozen white men is sent out to Central Africa, the 
principle of division of labour cannot be pushed quite so 
far. Every man must be prepared to take his share both 
of the rough and the smooth work of life. And we are 
deliberately of opinion that, granting that it was politic and 
right to resist the Ajawa, Mackenzie was not only justified 
in heading the expedition, but that hostilities would be 
most fitly entrusted to one who had every reason to hold 
them in the greatest horror, and to bring them to an end 
at the earliest possible moment. The policy of the struggle 
must always be doubtful; although it is fair to say that 
Dr. Livingstone (than whom there could be no more com- . 
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petent judge) decidedly takes the Bishop’s part. He writes 
from the Shiré, in January, 1863: 


“T have just been visiting Bishop Mackenzie’s grave. At first 
I thought him wrong in fighting, but don’t think so now. He 
defended his 140 orphan children when there was no human arm 
besides to invoke. To fight even in self-defence must always be 
but asad necessity ; but to sit still, and let bloodthirsty slave- 
hunters tear away those orphans who cleave to us for protection, 
must be suffering martyrdom for our own folly. In coming up 
the Shiré we have met fifteen dead bodies floating down. The 
whole country on the east of the river is devastated by a half- 
caste Portuguese, called Marianno, with about 1000 armed slaves. 
You would not credit the enormities of which this fellow has 
been guilty ; the poor people have fled to the reedy banks of the 
river, and having left all their grain behind, famine and death 
(of which we are every now and then compelled to see sickening 
evidence) have followed as a matter of course."—P. 362. 


But the end was almost come: Mackenzie did not live to 
hear the censures so freely pronounced in England, or to 
utter a word of self-defence. About the end of 1861, Mr. 
Burrup, the clerical head of the second detachment of the 
mission, arrived at Magomero. He had made a wonderfully 
successful journey from the mouth of the Zambesi,—a 
circumstance which, coupled with the slight hold hitherto 
taken by the African fever upon the robust frame of the 
Bishop, led to an unfortunate disregard of the emphatic 
warnings and instructions upon the matter of health given 
by Dr. Livingstone. Mrs. Burrup and Miss Mackenzie had 
been left at the Cape, until it was reported that the mission, 
where female aid was by this time sorely needed, was fit to 
receive them. On Mr. Burrup’s arrival it was arranged that 
Dr. Livingstone should meet the ladies, with the Pioneer, 
at the mouth of the Zambesi, and bring them to the con- 
fluence of the Shiré and the Ruo, where they were to be 
given into the charge of the Bishop and Mr. Burrup. An 
attempt was first made to explore a route by land to the 
place of rendezvous less circuitous than that by Chibisa’s and 
the river ; but the pioneers, Messrs. Procter and Scudamore, 
were attacked, and hardly escaped to Magomero with their 
lives. The Bishop and Mr. Burrup fared little better in a 
second attempt ; and the result was, that when at last they 
reached the mouth of the Ruo by the old road, they found 
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that Dr. Livingstone, after long waiting, had been compelled 
to descend the river. A worse thing than this was, that 
their boat had been upset and their packet of medicines 
lost. At this juncture the Bishop’s excellent judgment seems 
to have failed him. Instead of again ascending to Chibisa’s 
in search of a fresh supply of quinine, or making a vigorous 
effort to overtake the Pioneer, he established himself on an 
island in mid stream to wait for Livingstone’s return. The 
natural, the almost inevitable result followed. The severe 
wetting from the capsizing of the boat, the compulsory in- 
activity following upon a long and fatiguing journey on foot, 
and the want of medicine, soon did their work. Both were 
attacked by fever, and the Bishop died. Mr. Burrup sur- 
vived to bury his friend in a solitary jungle on the river 
bank, and to take the mournful news to Magomero; but 
then, this work done, soon followed him. When the wife 
and sister once more ascended the river, it was but to find 
the graves of those whom they had come so far to greet. 

To this brief record of a dutiful life we have very little to 
add. Of Mackenzie’s singular loveableness of character, 
those who, like Dean Goodwin, felt the charm of his personal 
influence, are best qualified to speak. Of his power of con- 
scientious self-sacrifice, and of the engaging simplicity which 
he brought to the performance of great and small duties 
alike, there is sufficient proof in the foregoing pages. But 
there was something typical, as it seems to us, in Mack- 
enzie’s virtues: in more than one respect they were the 
characteristic product of his Anglican religiousness. It is 
curious to remark how the subtle influences of churches and 
sect shew themselves in practical results of character, which 
an observant eye at once discerns and recognizes, when it is 
impossible to discern and separate the forces that have pro- 
duced them. What is it that makes an Unitarian, for the 
most part, quite a different man from any other Noncon- 
formist? What separates a Methodist from an Independent, 
or moulds his character into some strange affinity with that 
of the Roman Catholic? So there are men who are Church- 
men, and nothing more—neither Evangelicals nor Puseyites 
nor Broad Churchmen ; but devout sons of their spiritual 
mother, who draw from her ample breasts the nourishment 
which she is so abundantly able to afford. They accept her 
creeds and articles as the natural expression of their eccle- 
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siastical position and belief, but do not care to speculate upon 
them. They delight in the daily use of her liturgy, without 
a thought of questioning its doctrinal assumptions. They 
devote themselves heartily to her work, but never seek to 
investigate the reality of her commission. They are men of 
a hearty, manful religiousness, whose life and words are 
tenfold more natural than their creed would logically allow. 
Fortunately, they are more attracted to the solution of moral 
dilemmas than of logical contradictions ; are quick to see a 
divergence between life and right; slow to discern a dis- 
crepancy between thought and creed. So in squalid alleys 
of Spitalfields and Bethnal Green ; in homely village school- 
house and clay-floored cottage ; where the coral reefs slowly 
rise upon Polynesian shores, or the African river rolls its 
waters through marsh and jungle,—they bravely do their 
duty, and are a light of honour and of healing to the Church 
of their birth. Such a Churchman, if we read his life aright, 
was Charles Frederic Mackenzie. 

We have said that in the circumstances in which Bishop 
Mackenzie was placed at Magomero, his conduct in heading 
the expedition against the Ajawa is at least susceptible of 
defence. But whether it were wise or right that he should 
be placed in such circumstances is quite another question. 
A Christian settlement, in the midst of a heathen country, 
from which should radiate a mingled light of religion and 
civilization, is, no doubt, a noble conception: many mis- 
sionary mistakes and failures might be avoided if their 
managers would recollect that to civilize men up to the 
level of Christianity may be at least as needful a process 
as to christianize them into civilization. Nor can we, from 
the point of view of the Church of England, find fault with 
the desire to transplant the hierarchical system on to mis- 
sion ground: if we have once persuaded ourselves that 
Episcopacy is a divine institution, it must be in its rightful 
place by the banks of the Shiré as by those of the Thames. 
But there is no reason why the functions of Church and 
State should be confounded, or duties be forced upon a 
clergyman which are duties only in the absence of lay 
assistance, and the performance of which is sure to expose 
him to the most painful misconstruction. Why, except in 
deference to foolish English theories, need the Bishop have 
been placed at the head of the mission at all? No one can 
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suppose that, if the experiment had been successful, such 
an arrangement could have been permanent: the Prince 
Bishoprics of Germany have disappeared ; the secular power 
of the Pope is condemned ; and the highest of English High- 
Churchmen can hardly wish to revive in Africa a form of 
government which has so conspicuously failed in Europe. 
The conduct blamed in Bishop Mackenzie would have been 
extolled in Rajah Brooke; a successful raid against the 
Ajawa, headed by the military governor of a frontier settle- 
ment, would have brought fresh settlers and larger funds 
from England. Perhaps, after all, our missionary stations 
will do more religious work when their object ceases to be 
so prominently and exclusively religious. A chosen party 
of Englishmen settled in some healthy and propitious spot ; 
displaying in actual exercise the arts of civilization ; creat- 
ing and fostering honourable trade; refraining from vio- 
lence themselves, but not tolerating it in others ; realizing 
in their own village the idea of a Christian church, and 
anxious to diffuse around them, as occasion served, the 
blessings of education and religion, would, we believe, 
although the clerical element of the party might be the 
weakest, and preaching the least of all their gifts,—do more 
for the permanent civilization and conversion of a barbarous 
tribe, than the efforts of a whole college of missionaries 
devoted to a religious end alone. 





V.—NONCONFORMITY IN CHESHIRE. 


Historical Sketches of Nonconformity in the County Pala- 
tine of Chester. By various Ministers and Laymen in 
the County. With a Map. 8vo. Pp. 504 London: 
Kent and Co. 1864. 


THE volume, of which we give the title above, though 
marked by some defects, is a not inconsiderable addition to 
existing Nonconformist histories. It is one of the not un- 
acceptable results of the attempt made two years ago to 
signalize by a suitable celebration the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the retirement of the Bartholomean Two THov- 
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SAND from the National Church. The volume is for the 
most part the work of Independent ministers residing in 
the county, and its conception is traced to a gathering of 
Independent churches of Cheshire assembled in 1862 to 
celebrate the Bicentenary year. The history of the work 
accounts for its peculiarity of construction, and for the one 
great fault by which it is defaced. The leading object of 
the writers by whom it has been compiled has been to 
magnify and honour Independency. Whatever tends to 
this is dwelt upon with no little fondness, while other and 
not less essential portions of the history of Cheshire Non- 
conformity are either omitted or passed over with unsym- 
pathizing and careless haste. It would have been better 
had Mr. Urwick and his coadjutors in the preparation of 
the volume professed simply to write the history of the 
Independent churches of their county. But then they would 
have lost many of the most interesting links by which the 
Dissenters of the present day are connected with the noble 
Fathers of English Nonconformity. Perhaps the time is 
not yet come for any one to write the history of our common 
Nonconformity in a spirit of strict and impartial justice, 
and all that can be done is for each party to gather and 
preserve the materials of its denominational history. To a 
later period and to some future writer must be left the 
nobler task of fusing together the several narratives in the 
impartial spirit of history, giving in true catholicity of heart 
to each branch of the Nonconformist church its rightful 
place and any praise to which it may have entitled itself. 
Too many Dissenting histories are tinged with sectarian 
bitterness. Calamy and Neal were alike intolerant of the 
peculiarities of their Baptist brethren. Ivimey, in his His- 
tory of the English Baptist Churches, has repaid the debt 
with compound interest, and exhibited nearly every fault 
which a History can have. The Presbyterians in their day 
of power did scant justice to the opinions and motives of 
the “Dissenting brethren” (as the leading Independents in 
the Commonwealth time were called); and Bogue and 
Bennett, and after them a host of local writers of Noncon- 
formist history, have treated their English Presbyterian and 
Unitarian brethren with an audacity of contumely and in- 
justice which ill became men whose plea was the right of 
private judgment, and who professed the warmest attach- 
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ment to religious liberty. The painstaking Walter Wilson 
disfigured his History of the Dissenting Churches of London 
by an exclusive zeal for “orthodoxy,” which before he closed 
his life he saw reason to regret. Two of the best specimens 
of history of this kind we have, were exhibited in Crosby's 
History of the Baptists (now a rather scarce book), and Dr. 
Toulmin’s Historical View of Protestant Dissenters. The 
latter book, however, only treats of the period comprised in 
the reign of William the Third. 

Although we concede to the editor and writers of the 
“Sketches” now before us commendation for treating the 
subject locally, and confining their view to a district of 
which, without a life’s toil, full knowledge may be obtained, 
we must remark, that the boundaries of their subject should 
have been a little wider. Cheshire is only the lesser half of 
a great Nonconformist province. The bordering county of 
Lancaster should have been joined with it in these Historical 
Sketches, because the early Nonconformists of both counties 
were closely associated in personal intimacy as well as in 
ecclesiastical discipline. While Cheshire and Lancashire 
had each its Classes, all of them were included in a common 
annual Provincial Assembly. The name is still fondly 
preserved by the English Presbyterians of the two counties, 
and their ministers and laymen meet once a year in Assem- 
bly, though now disclaiming all Presbyterian authority over 
the churches forming the union. To large portions of 
Cheshire, Manchester and Liverpool are by position the 
natural centres of attraction. In addition to this, the Bio- 
graphies and Diaries from which the historian will draw his 
best materials for either county, relate to persons and events 
in both districts. Any one familiar with the lives of Philip 
and Matthew Henry, of Adam Martindale, of Henry New- 
come, and of John Angier of Denton, will remember how 
much this is the case. 

The seeds of English Nonconformity were very early 
planted, and found a congenial soil in the rugged indepen- 
dence of the national character. No one can intelligently 
read the annals of our early history without noticing the im- 
patience of the people under unreasonable control, whether 
attempted by ruler or priest. Mr. Urwick thinks “the key- 
note of Puritanism in England was struck by Bishop Hooper,” 
and that our “ Nonconformity began with his objections to 
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the Anglican articles and ceremonies.” Puritanism is dear 
to our Independent brethren, because they find in it the 
doctrines, or something like them, to which they cling. But 
surely the spirit of Puritanism was something far better and 
nobler than the doctrinal system with which it was acci- 
dentally united. It looked on man as God’s servant, and 
not the servant of the priest. It upheld the spiritual, in 
opposition to the mere ecclesiastical, elements of religion. 
It was always the friend of education, and especially of 
religious education. These and other elements of Puritan- 
ism may be traced to the Lollards. If we look into the 
writings attributed to Wickliffe, we find, united with some 
questionable matters of doctrine, a spiritual conception of 
religion and a jealous distrust of all ecclesiastical organi- 
zations and ecclesiastical persons, except so far as they help 
men to know and serve God. In the writings of Chaucer 
we find an embodiment of the popular antipathy to monks 
and friars ; while at the same time there are not wanting 
tokens of the reverence felt towards true-hearted men of God. 

Cheshire had its complement of religious houses during 
the reign of the Papal system. Chester had first its nunnery, 
dedicated to St. Werburga; then its convent of canons 
secular ; and then a Benedictine monastery. It also had a 
Benedictine nunnery. Combermere had its abbey of Cis- 
tercian monks ; Norton was the site of an Augustine priory ; 
Pulton and Dernhale had each a Cistercian abbey ; Mob- 
berley had its priory of black canons; Vale Royal had a 
stately monastery ; Birkenhead had a Benedictine priory ; 
Hilbree, its cell of black monks ; Bunbury, a college in the 
church of St. Boniface; and Macclesfield possessed for a 
short time a college of secular canons. Many of these places, 
or the districts in which they lie, afterwards became well 
known as the sites of Puritan and Nonconformist influence 
and activity. This was a natural reaction. The middle 
class of English society for the most part rejoiced to see 
the monasteries and nunneries put down. They regarded 
them as Strype describes them, “swarms not only of useless 
men, but the great pillars of superstition and popery.” The 
monks had indeed their friends in the lowest and most help- 
less class of people, who swarmed around the doors of the 
abbeys and monasteries to receive their daily dole from the 
inmates. Nor were they without partizans among the higher 
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classes. Thus when the abbot of Norton refused to surrender 
his house, and met force by strenuous resistance, he was aided 
by the common people. A serious riot ensued, the com- 
missioners were obliged to seek refuge in the tower of the 
Priory church, the sheriff raised the posse comitatus, and 
eventually the abbot was hung. Ina contemporary letter 
of the sheriff we learn that among the insurgents taken 
prisoners were Randal Brereton, Baron of the Royal Exche- 
quer at Chester, and John Hale, a merchant of the same city. 
But to the yeomen who lived nigh to religious houses the cha- 
racters of their inmates were most odious, and they rejoiced 
to see these nests of idleness and crime razed to the ground. 
Dr. Thomas Legh, one of the commissioners for suppressing 
the monasteries, gives in a letter to Cromwell a hideous 
picture of the morals which he found prevailing in Cheshire 
and some of the neighbouring counties amongst the knights 
and gentlemen, and intimated as the great need of the times, 
“good and godly instruction of the rude and poore people,” 
and also a reformation in the morals and manners of the 
aristocracy. Little care was taken in the ecclesiastical 
appointments that followed the destruction of the monaste- 
ries to reconcile the minds of thoughtful and religious persons 
to the religion of the State. Stephen Vaughan, writing to 
Thomas Cromwell, thus rebukes him for giving his influence 
in the appointment of Roland Lee to the Bishopric of Lich- 
field and Chester : “ You have lately holpen an erthely beste, 
a molle, and an enemy to all godly lernyng, into the offyce 
of his dampnacon, a papiste, an idolater, and a flesshely 
preste, unto a Busshop of Chester. You cannot undo that 
you have done. Such oppresse innocentts when they be lyfte 
upp into the dignyties of the worlde, and sytt therein as 
tyrants to destroy realmes, people and kyngdomes. Who 
knoweth more of the Busshop’s iniquytie than you?” This 
Roland Lee had performed the marriage service between 
Henry and the ill-fated Anne Boleyn. His elevation to the 
episcopal bench soon followed ; and his life and character 
afford no special defence against the charges of Stephen 
Vaughan. 

To the early Bishops of Chester few thanks are due for 
anything they did to promote the religious welfare of the 
people in their diocese. Bird was a friend of the Reformation 
only when it seemed to be the pathway to royal favour. 
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Eventually he was a tool and sycophant of Bonner. Cotes, 
consecrated 1554, is praised in some of the local histories 
“as a learned divine and a good man, only possessed with 
an over-warm zeal and bigotry for his religion.” But, if Bale 
is to be trusted, the less said of this man’s goodness the 
better, as his life was infamously impure, and of his treatment 
of Marsh, the Chester martyr, we shall speak presently. 
Cuthbert Scott, the next Bishop, was an able and uncom- 
promising opponent of the Reformation. His memory is 
stained by the part he took in burning the bones of Bucer 
at Cambridge. Downham, who was one of Elizabeth’s chap- 
lains and supplanted Scot, was a stern upholder of confor- 
mity, and during his episcopacy the Puritan clergy of the 
diocese were severely harassed. This treatment was the 
more painful, as one of the Bishop’s sons was known to lean 
towards the opinions of Cartwright, the Puritan. Of Cha- 
derton, appointed to the see of Chester in 1579, a more 
respectful mention will be made. 

Great was the effect on the popular mind in the counties 
of Lancaster and Chester of the sufferings and constancy of 
the Marian martyrs, Bradford and Marsh: the former suf- 
fered at Smithfield in the summer of 1555, and the latter 
a few weeks earlier at Chester. All the incidents of their 
trials and death were deeply impressed on the minds of 
the common people, who mingled with their pity for the 
sufferers indignation against their persecutors, especially 
the higher clergy. Of the harshness of Bishop Cotes against 
George Marsh, many stories were and are to this day current. 
The last days of Marsh were spent in a noisome dungeon 
in the North-gate of the city of Chester. It is still a tradi- 
tion that the citizens who sympathized with the poor 
gospeller hung around the gate in the evening, and through 
a hole in the wall of this miserable prison comforted the 
martyr and gave him money to provide for his necessities. 
His constancy and courage at the stake won the homage of 
the people of the city. To put down the popular feeling, 
the Bishop preached a violent sermon in the cathedral, 
affirming that Marsh was a heretic, “burnt like a heretic, 
and was now a firebrand in hell.” Persecutors seldom 
understand human nature. Little would the people heed 
the Bishop's invectives, or allow them to interfere with their 
admiration of one who died bravely for his religious con- 
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victions. The letters of Marsh, as well as those of Bradford, 
written from prison and with the sure prospect of death, 
deepened and perpetuated the impression which their mar- 
tyrdom had made. Mr. Hunter has, in his Life of Oliver 
Heywood, spoken of the influence which these letters exer- 
cised,—“ full- of affectionate entreaty to constancy in the 
profession which they had made, and breathing on their 
own part the spirit of the most heroic self-devotion.” 
“These letters,” he adds, “shew us what their preaching 
must have been ; and there can be no doubt that the effects 
of their labours would live long after them, that the places 
in which they had preached would long retain a tincture 
of the piety first infused by them, and that to them may 
be traced as its origin that devotional spirit which has 
always prevailed in the parts of the county of which we are 
speaking.” 

To Bishop Chaderton (consecrated 1679) the diocese of 
Chester was indebted for the most earnest efforts to diffuse 
the principles of the Reformation. He gained by his con- 
duct in the administration of the diocese the reputation of 
being a Puritan, a circumstance the more remarkable, as 
during his residence in Cambridge, where he had been Pre- 
sident of Queen’s College and Regius Professor of Divinity, 
he had the character of an opponent of that party. But 
surrounded as he was in his diocese by Roman Catholics 
(more than a fourth part of the whole number of recusants 
then in England were within the diocese of Chester), he 
was forced into an active Protestant policy. One of the 
most effectual means of opposing Popery was the prophesy- 
ings or meetings of the clergy for the exposition of Scripture 
which had been begun under the authority of Archbishop 
Grindal, but which were subsequently stopped by order of 
the Queen. In Chaderton’s time these were resumed in the 
diocese of Chester under the name of “Exercises.” The 
attendance of the clergy was compulsory, fines being levied 
on the absentees. The diocese was divided into districts, 
in each of which four places were chosen, and in one of them 
a service was held every Thursday. Moderators were ap- 
pointed from the more eminent clergymen ; every clergy- 
man and schoolmaster present was expected to take part 
in the prescribed exposition of Scripture. The service lasted 
five hours, three hours before and two after dinner. The 
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expositions were sent each quarter of the year to the Bishop. 
The delivery of them was made the means of improving 
the clergy in public speaking. After satisfactory proofs of 
facility and correctness in composition, the clergymen were 
called upon to address the assembly without notes. In 
theory, these exercises were for the clergy and schoolmasters 
only, but the laity who might desire to attend were pro- 
bably not excluded. In a very curious little volume, giving 
an account of the life and character of Mr. John Bruen, of 
Bruen Stapleford, in the county of Chester, we learn that 
these exercises were established in Cheshire as well as in 
Lancashire, and were kept constantly every month. His 
biographer tells us that Mr. Bruen “took many long and 
sore journies, with much toyle and travele of his body, and 
no small cost and charge of his purse, riding early and late, 
in heate and cold, short dayes and foule waies, sometimes 
20 and sometimes 30 miles, as the distance of the place and 
season of the year required.” Some of the places where the 
exercise was held were Manchester, Bury, Tarvin, Mottram, 
Prescot and Padiham. When it is remembered that good 
John Bruen would have to travel over moors and other deso- 
late districts where no turnpike roads had ever been made, 
his zeal will be appreciated. The spiritual digestion of the 
nineteenth century is filled to satiety with a service of an 
hour and a half. What would our modern dyspeptics have 
thought of the Cheshire exercises, beginning at eight o’clock 
in the morning and extending to two or three in the after- 
noon? Fuller, in his Worthies, tells the story of a good 
divine (Lawrence Chadderton) who, having preached before 
some friends in Lancashire two hours, paused and said, “I 
will no longer trespass upon your patience.” But the flock 
cried out, “Go on, go on!” The preacher obeyed, and went 
on for a still longer time, as Fuller tells us, “to their great 
satisfaction and admiration.” The firm grasp which. Puri- 
tanism had taken on the mind of the middle classes of 
England, is one of the most remarkable things in our his- 
tory. In Cheshire it had in many cases ascended still 
higher, and had many of the gentry among its friends. 
When, in 1616, Dr. Moreton became Bishop of the dio- 
cese, he found a large portion of his clergy Nonconformists 
in respect to the surplice and the Book of Common Prayer. 
His zeal in reducing his clergy to conformity won for him 
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the commendation of King James, and was one of the 
motives for his preferment to Durham. One of the Non- 
conformist divines with whom he argued in the parsonage- 
house at Stockport, and who afterwards was compelled to 
seek an asylum in Holland, was Rev. Thomas Paget. He 
lived, however, to return to England, and as rector inhabited 
the parsonage at Stockport, where forty years previously 
he had argued the question of conformity with his Bishop. 

There are two portions of the 17th century during which 
two very diverse ecclesiastical systems were in operation, 
both making open war on spiritual freedom,-and both tar- 
nished with total failure: we scarcely know to which of 
them to give the palm of injuriousness. The first was that 
period in which the Church of England was given over, 
bound hand and foot, to the harsh, foolish and wicked 
policy of Laud—a policy which was fatal to religious 
liberty, and while countenancing a formal and mechanical 
system of worship, shackled and irritated men of ardent 
spiritual aspirations. The other period was that in which 
episcopal power was nominally abolished, but was virtually 
revived under synodical action. 

Never was there a finer field for the exercise of a wise 
and liberal ecclesiastical policy than that which England 
presented in the earlier portions of the 17th century. The 
battle between Protestantism and Popery had been fought, 
and the victory won by the former. There was in the heart 
of the mass of Englishmen a religiousness of spirit never 
before equalled, and there was also no inconsiderable intel- 
lectual cultivation, much of it the direct and healthful growth 
of the popular Protestantism. The statesman fitted for the 
time, looking with an impartial eye on Church and State, and 
wishing to make each the means of promoting the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of all classes of Englishmen, might 
regret the harsh and dogmatic character of the Puritan 
theology, and wish to see it give place to a system more 
benignant in spirit and less ascetic in manners. Still, appre- 
ciating its earnest religiousness, he would do nothing to 
destroy it. Giving a wise toleration to a theology he could 
not altogether approve, he would trust to time and the slow 
but sure influence of liberal institutions and the example of 
good men to soften its harshness without diminishing its 
earnestness. 
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Nothing could be more puerile than the policy which, 
in that crisis of the religious history of England, High- 
churchmen under the direction of Laud adopted. Instead 
of ministering to the religious sense and spiritual aspirations 
of a noble race of men, they tried by all kinds of annoyances 
and restrictions to make the religion of the people’s choice 
an impossibility, and to force them to accept in its stead a 
cold and mechanical system, with nothing more poetical in 
it than the decorations of churches and the vestments and 
genuflections of the priests, obviously borrowed from the 
Church of Rome, a Church which the mass of people looked 
upon with passionate dislike. Driven to church by com- 
pulsory enactments, Englishmen had to listen to recommen- 
dations of the practice of confession and absolution, of the 
use of images and the sign of the cross, mingled with asser- 
tions of the right divine of kings. Thus in the house of 
God their religious and their political sensibility was equally 
wounded. As the struggle continued, the patriotic and the 
Puritan parties were fused together. 

How pernicious the influence of Laud was, and to what 
mean and cruel arts it seduced men of high position to 
condescend, is very strikingly shewn in an incident in the 
life of the noted William Prynne. Sentenced by the Star 
Chamber to imprisonment in Carnarvon Castle, after under- 
going some personal indignities and tortures which it makes 
one blush to think an Englishman could inflict upon a 
fellow-countryman, Prynne passed through and rested at 
Chester. His conductors and himself were overtaken within 
a mile or two of the city by Mr. Calvin Bruen (a son of the 
John Bruen of Stapleford already mentioned). Learning 
who the prisoner was, Mr. Bruen sought and obtained per- 
mission to visit him at his inn, a request which was granted. 
Other civilities were paid to Mr. Prynne and his party by 
Mr. Bruen and some of his friends, who accompanied them 
a few miles on their journey, wishing to give them safe 
conduct over a part of the road washed by the tide of the 
Dee, and sometimes dangerous. These facts were commu- 
nicated by Bishop Bridgman to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who, having heard the story previously from another 
quarter, rebukes the Bishop of Chester for negligence in not 
being the first to report it. To reinstate himself in the-eyes 
of the Primate, Dr. Bridgman issues an order to the clergy 
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of the city, commanding them to give public expression 
from the pulpit of their detestation of the crime of Prynne 
and his companions. Next the names of Mr. Bruen and of 
the other visitors of Mr. Prynne were sent to York. Pur- 
suivants presently came from that city to arrest the offend- 
ers, broke open and ransacked their houses, to the great 
terror of their families, and then carried them prisoners to 
York. From this imprisonment they were only released 
after a degrading confession and paying heavy fines. When 
Prynne got possession of the papers of Laud, he found three 
letters addressed to him on the subject of these transactions 
by Bishop Bridgman. Any compositions more discreditable 
to a gentleman and a clergyman it would not be easy to 
conceive. Prynne, in his comments published in his book 
entitled “The Prelate’s Tyranny,” did not spare the Bishop, 
charging him with being “a common accuser gf and in- 
former against the brethren, even for an act of charity, the 
visiting of a prisoner, one chief part of a Bishop’s office in 
former times.” It need not excite our surprise that, when 
the times changed, Bridgman was driven from his bishop- 
ric, and that Laud, the instigator of all this base cruelty, 
was hunted to his death. 

In Cheshire and in Lancashire, a large majority of the 
people that were earnestly religious sided in the great 
struggle with the Parliament. Many of them did so not 
so much from any predilection for democratic principles as 
from the determination to exercise religious freedom. The 
more prominent religious men were not politicians, and 
grievous were the blunders into which they fell. Presby- 
terians and Independents, after the fall of their common 
enemy, became alienated and presently hostile, each seeking 
to rise to power by the fall and destruction of its rival. 
This rivalry shortened the second period to which allusion 
has been made. The inevitable failure of Presbyterian 
government was soon apparent. It needed a united people. 
It had to be worked amidst the bitterest animosities. It 
was created at a time when the country was reeling to and 
fro with the convulsions of civil war. There had been no 
time of preparation. The system required for its safe 
working the nicest discrimination between spiritual and 
eivil affairs. Few men in those days of political and reli- 
gious passion—except here and there a philosophical states- 
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man like Selden, or a high-minded patriot like Vane, or a 
solitary thinker like Milton—comprehended the difference. 
Many stood aloof from the attempt to establish the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Presbytery. It was only in Lan- 
cashire and London that the machinery was constructed. 
It worked with incessant friction, and embarrassed only 
those that had its management. In Cheshire there was a 
strong Presbyterian party headed by Mr. Ley, of Astbury. 
They had their regular meetings for a time, and were in no 
respect behind their brethren in London in zeal for the 
Covenant and in detestation of toleration. This sad fact is 
manifested in the “ Attestation” which fifty-nine of them 
agreed to and signed in 1648. But government by means 
of the Presbytery was not carried out in the county beyond 
the formation of a voluntary association of ministers and 
congregations desirous to advise and assist one another. 
The association professed to have no power to convene any 
before them, nor to interfere with those ministers that dif- 
fered from them in practice. This association continued in 
existence till the time of the Restoration. This portion of 
our history remains to be written. There are scattered in 
public and private libraries, State-paper offices, and other 
depositories, some valuable documents which illustrate it. 
But they have to be collected and published, and the writer 
that can draw from them the just conclusions must approach 
the subject in no partizan spirit. 

The “League and Covenant” of the Presbyterians, and 
the “Engagement” of the Independent party, were alike 
mischievous documents, traps to catch the conscience of 
some, or fetters to tie the hands of parties suspected or dis- 
liked. 

The jealousies and contests of the two parties were indus- 
triously fomented by royalist agents, ready to make any 
promises to secure a temporary ally. The Presbyterians, 
embittered by the ascendancy of their rivals, swallowed the 
bait profusely thrown on the water by the friends of the 
King. They assisted in bringing about an unconditional 
Restoration, and in less than two years they reaped the fruits 
of their folly in the Act of Uniformity. 

Upwards of sixty of the Cheshire clergy declined confor- 
mity on the terms prescribed by the law. Of these seven 
subsequently conformed. During the episcopacy of Dr. John 
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Wilkins, the terms of conformity were in various ways eased, 
and every available inducement offered to the ejected clergy 
to re-enter the Church. Considering the dark prospect before 
the Nonconformist party in the reign of Charles IL. it should 
be matter of admiration that so small a number were tempted 
to return to the Church of which they had been for the most 
part highly-valued ministers. Not many of the ejected 
clergy of Cheshire were authors. The only names amongst 
them with which we are able to associate any published 
books or tracts now known, are Dr. Thomas Harrison, Mr. 
John Machin, Mr. John Wilson, Mr. Edward Burgal, Mr. 
Sabbath Clark, Mr. Adam Martindale, Mr. William Cooke, 
Mr. Samuel Fisher and Mr. Samuel Eaton. With one or two 
exceptions, their books are of little value, except to the col- 
lectors of curiosities and of the materials for local history. 
But the humble and unpretending character of the majority 
of those who witnessed on St. Bartholomew’'s-day, 1662, 
their good confession, ought in reality to enhance our esti- 
mate of the sacrifice they made to conscience. Men of 
learning or genius might hope, though silenced in the pulpit, 
to speak to the world through the press. But the worthy 
men whose one talent was the performance of pastoral duty, 
were deprived of all means of distinction when silenced in 
their pulpits, and of usefulness when driven from their 
parishes and the people who loved them. When to the other 
motives that attach a clergyman to parochial duty we add 
the enthusiastic desire of the Puritan clergy to fulfil their 
vows as authorized ministers of Christ,—when the thought 
constantly gnawing at their hearts was, “ Woe is mine if I 
do not preach the gospel,”—we may realize the mental and 
moral struggle through which the Nonconformists of 1662 
had to pass, and the brokenness of heart with which they 
reached the conclusion that they must not conform. 

True it is that many of these good men were very narrow 
and intolerant. You may pick from their writings and their 
lives anecdotes which shew their partial and distorted views 
of Providence, and their petulant reproaches of their oppo- 
nents, whom they were always willing to regard when in 
trouble as labouring under God’s righteous judgments. Like 
other ill-informed theologians, they were too willing to look 
upon the Almighty as a partizan, to believe that His blessings 
were reserved for themselves and His curse for their enemies. 
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It is not for these things we value and honour them ; but 
for their fidelity to conscience, for their willingness to do 
anything and endure any loss rather than deliberately sin 
against the higher law to which they aimed to conform their 
lives, we hold them to be worthy of the admiration of all 
upright and religious men. 

The history of the early Cheshire Nonconformity is but 
imperfectly told, if the story is limited to the men who held 
and resigned benefices in the county. Many who exercised 
a weighty and wholesome influence over the Nonconformists 
of Cheshire were in 1662 benefieed in other counties. 
Henry Newcome was ejected from the cathedral of Man- 
chester; Philip Henry from Worthenbury, in Flintshire ; 
Mr. Richard Steel from Hanmer; Mr. John Angier (not 
ejected, though to the last a Nonconformist) dwelt at Denton, 
on the Cheshire border of Lancashire. All these men were 
regarded in the whole district as spiritual leaders, and were 
as much honoured in Cheshire as elsewhere. To their names 
should also be added that of the apostolic Oliver Heywood, 
of whom Mr. Hunter has left us an invaluable biography, 
full of curious information respecting the early Noncon- 
formist churches in Yorkshire and most of the bordering 
counties. 

To some publications of the Chetham Society we owe 
many interesting facts respecting the Nonconformist leaders 
in Lancashire and Cheshire. The Autobiography and Dia- 
ries of Henry Newcome, though abounding in names and 
dates, disappoint us in the meagreness of their details,* and 
also fail in maintaining the repute of the writer, who was 
regarded by his contemporaries as the prince of preachers. 
His publications (now rarely to be met with) shew him 
to have been an earnest and eloquent man in the pulpit, 
whose strength lay in practical religion. But as a man he 
wanted force of character. In the parlour, Mrs. Newcome 
(who, we suspect, was somewhat of a Xantippe) was more 
than his match. Of the natural shrewdness of Newcome, 


* There exist in private hands some very curious volumes of MS. collections, 
the work of Henry Newcome, containing private letters, copies of documents, 
and memoranda of facts. Many of these well deserve publication. Some well- 
selected extracts are accessible to the readers in the British Museum Library 
in the MS. collections of the late Rev. Joseph Hunter. But woe to him who 
attempts to transcribe from Mr. Hunter’s minute and rapid MS. the names of 
persons and places with which he is but imperfectly acquainted ! 
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as well as his political knowledge, no man will form a high 
estimate who reads his sermon in which, on the eve of the 
Restoration, he told the Manchester people that Charles IT. 
had a religious disapprobation of the profane custom of 
drinking healths. The courtiers of the profligate King 
would be as much entertained by this instance of provincial 
simplicity as they were at the credulity of the ministers 
(one of whom was Mr. Thomas Case, for a short time rector 
of Stockport) who listened with delight at Breda to Charles, 
whom they heard in an adjoining apartment thanking God 
in prayer that he was a covenanted King! 

In the Life of Adam Martindale, the ejected Presbyterian 
clergyman of Rosthern, in Cheshire, also published by the 
Chetham Society, we have a work original in its spirit, 
graphic in its details, presenting a remarkable portraiture 
of the man and a striking picture of his times. Martindale 
was a scholar, and especially skilled in mathematics. But, 
unlike some profound mathematicians, he was a quick and 
sagacious observer of all going on around him, read cor- 
rectly the characters of those with whom he had dealings, 
and clothed his narrative in pithy sentences and well-chosen 
words. He had less of the Puritan in his composition than 
had some of his contemporaries. His shrewdness of thought 
and style often reminds one of Defoe. The volume before 
us contains an abridgment of Martindale’s story, a portion 
of which our readers may like to see, spite of the slangy 
phrases in which here and there Mr. Joseph Thompson 
indulges. 


“¢ And now came out that fatall Act of Uniformitie that threw 
off many hundreds of us out of our places.’ Martindale received 
the Act with notice on the 22nd August ; two days later he was 
to give his unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 
contained in the revised Prayer Book. He complains of the 
short time allowed for the study of the book ; but he knew suffi- 
cient of its contents to enable him to make up his mind on the 
subject. He had already resolved not to subscribe. He took 
leave of his people on the previous Sunday (17th), taking for his 
text Acts xx. 32, And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and 
to the word of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among all them which are sanctified. The words 
were full of meaning both to his people and to himself; he 
needed consolation, for his was a hard case. It has been shewn 
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that he displaced no man when he took the living ; he had the 
strong support of the parishioners ; he was a loyal subject, and 
served the royal cause during the Cheshire Rising ; he was con- 
firmed in his incumbency. But all these things were as valueless 
as the royal word. No time was lost in serving the church- 
wardens with an ejectment. On the 29th August the Bishop of 
Chester issued his order forbidding Martindale the use of the 
pulpit, from which he had preached so faithfully for many years. 
The order is given at length in the Life, page 166. 

“ Martindale had heard from his friend Newcome that the King 
did not really wish to be so hard upon the Nonconformists, and 
that he would take it unkindly if they threw up their livings 
unforced. Accordingly on the next Sunday, a day ever memo- 
rable in England, he found the church doors open as usual ; the 
soft music of the bells floated over meadow, wood, and mere as 
before ; there was no change outside the church, and inside a 
great congregation was gathered, ‘but there was no man to break 
the bread of life to their hungry souls,’ so he officiated once more. 
He told his people he had come there in opposition to no man, 
but solely for the King’s pleasure. He preached from Psalm evi. 
4, Remember me, O Lord, with the favour that thou bearest unto thy 
people. But all this was a mistake; the King’s pleasure might 
be judged by his sanctioning the unjust Act ; the patron of the 


- living had caused the bells to be rung in mockery, and had left 


the congregation without a preacher that he might be petitioned 
to procure one. 

“And now Martindale, with a large family, had to face the 
world to seek for his daily bread. His successor speedily took 
possession of the vicarage, and did not give him what salary was 
due. He suffered loss of property in various ways, but with his 
noble mind determined to make his living conform to his limited 
income. He removed to Camp Green, where he lived for three 
and a half years, and during this time remained a hearer of his 
successor, Mr. Benjamin Crosse, frequently repeating the vicar’s 
sermons, with an addition of his own, to a few friends on the 
Sabbath evening. Adam manfully fought against poverty and 
turned schoolmaster, but in this employment he was not to be let 
alone. The Bishop of Chester ‘preached fiercely against Non- 
conformists at Bowdon ;' Sir Job Charleton, when upon the bench 
at Chester, gave a severe charge against Nonconformists being 
entertained as tutors in great families, or teaching private schools, 
These remarks were highly approved by Sir P. Leycester and the 
other justices. They had their effect; Adam lost the sons of a 
neighbouring gentleman, who could not face ecclesiastical threats. 
Martindale found he must turn to something else ; he thought of 
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medicine, but was too conscientious to kill his patients, so he 
took to mathematics, and found a great helper in Lord Delamer, 
who on this and on other occasions proved to be his good 
friend. 

“Whilst he profited by Lord Delamer’s kindness, who lent 
him books and instruments, and who frequently gave a stimulus 
to their use by his own discourse upon them—Martindale did 
not neglect his people ; many of them were Nonconformists, and 
he regularly preached to them, but this exercise was greatly 
hindered by the appearance of the Conventicle Act. He had to 
break up his congregation into small knots to prevent its coming 
within the limits of that Act. His labour was greatly increased, 
as he sometimes preached four or five times a day. He had also 
to break up his school; but in all this he found help. Lord 
Delamer commanded him to his school at Warrington, where he 
perfected his scholars so far in land surveying as to bring down 
the praise of all those who saw their exploits. He was also well 
received at Preston ; and both there and at Warrington he had 
‘the happiness of spiritual libertie and employment among the 
Christians of most eminence.’ In addition to these engagements 
he became the tutor of Mr. Charles and Mr. Benjamin Hoghton 
of Hoghton Tower, ‘where Sir Richard, my ladie, and indeed all 
the family, shewed me great respect ; and for libertie to preach 
there was more than I desired, for they had an able and godly 
chaplaine of their owne that I delighted to heare.’ But though 
these temptations to remain were very great, he would not leave 
his own people, wishing rather to do good. He had other advan- 
tageous offers, among them one from Mr. Banks of Wigan, but 
the Five Mile Act forbade his going there. During the next 
seven years Martindale continued to teach mathematics at Man- 
chester and elsewhere ; he also preached as opportunity afforded, 
sometimes running risk of apprehension. During the time when 
the first Conventicle Act had run out, and before the second was 
passed, he preached in Bury parish, and found the house sur- 
rounded. He was brought before Dean Bridgman, who reproved 
him and indicted him to the sessions at Manchester, but by his 
legal ingenuity and the perjury of the witnesses against him he 
escaped. His old enemy Bishop Hall meanwhile had died, and 
Bishop Wilkins filled the see of Chester in his stead. Dr. Wil- 
kins had married Cromwell’s sister, and was much beloved. He 
wished to encourage moderate Nonconformists, and among them 
made an overture to Martindale, which would have been gladly 
accepted had not the Archbishop of York stopped these liberal 
practices. 

“The connexion between Martindale and Lord Delamer was 
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to be made closer; during September 1671 he accepted an en- 
gagement to become chaplain and tutor to his lordship’s family. 
Martindale gratefully bears testimony to the kindness which was 
so admirable a feature in the conduct of one who had been so 
exalted as Lord Delamer. In return, Martindale educated a son, 
who afterwards contributed in no small degree to the establish- 
ment of England’s liberty, and to the toleration which was granted 
to Nonconformists by William and Mary. Martindale says of 
his engagement :—‘ When I was first invited to officiate as chap- 
lain at Dunham, it was only for three weeks or a month; but 
this proved to be fourteen years, and probably would have been 
more if my lord’s death had not put an end to my attendance 
there. All this while I had the same libertie among my own 
people of Rotherston parish as before. Mine employment there 
(besides accompanying my lord oft abroad) was family duty twice 
a day ; which before dinner was a short prayer, a chapter, and a 
more solemn prayer, and before supper the like, with a psalm. 
ie oa When we kept at home I officiated ; and when, on the 
Lord’s Day, we went to Bowdon, I catechized in the evening, and 
expounded the catechism in a doctrinal and practical way.’ 

“‘ Martindale’s sufferings did not make him tolerant of some 
other Dissenters. It is sad to hear him say, ‘that if the King 
had offered me my liberty, upon condition that I would consent 
that Papists, Quakers, and all other wicked sects should have 
theirs also, I think I should never have agreed to it.” He pro- 
fited by the King’s short-lived Declaration of Indulgence, issued 
March 1671-2, ‘which of all the many unpopular steps taken by 
the government was the most unpopular.’ He took out a licence 
and preached twice each Sunday ; on one of these occasions he 
called upon his successor, whom he found in his last illness, and 
who desired his prayers. Adam did not hesitate to speak faith- 
fully to him. 

“Several years passed quietly away, during which Martindale 
published various works, such as his Countrey Survey Book, his 
Almanacks, &c., which gained the approval of the Royal Society. 
Nor was theology neglected ; he was much engaged in the con- 
troversy touching kneeling at the sacrament. The confidence of 
Lord Delamer in his chaplain is manifested by his lordship send- 
ing him into Northumberland to arrange a marriage between his 
daughter and Sir Ralph Delaval, Bart. Troubles came thick and 
fast upon him shortly after this. He had already mourned over 
sons and daughters: he now suffered from fire and fever, and 
above all from the ‘unspeakable losse of my deare and faithful 
friend, my noble Lord Delamer, together with all hopes of 
employment at Dunham.’ The loving intimacy of many years 
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was broken, the counsellor, patron, and friend was dead, and 
Adam, weak in body and with broken health, had once more to 
face the world! To face the world and find a prison. Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion in the west, and its subsequent failure, gave 
another plea for persecuting the Nonconformists. Orders were sent 
down to the deputy-lieutenants to secure all the Nonconformist 
ministers in the county ; some were sent to Knutsford, some to 
Chester ; Martindale to the latter place—weak, weary, and so ill 
as to be compelled to lie down twice on the journey he was com- 
pelled to go, though perfectly innocent. He was confined in jail 
for eighteen days, and then liberated on bail. 

** Soon after his return home he heard of the death of his fellow- 
prisoner, Mr. Briscowe. It was followed by the deaths of many 
others who had suffered for conscience sake. One by one his 
friends passed away ; the past had been full of trouble, the future 
looked gloomy, causing him to write as the last sentence of his 
Diary, ‘ When God is housing his sheep (or rather sheep-herds) 

so fast, it is a dangerous prognosticke of a storme ere long to 
ensue.””—Pp. 431—436. 


Of theological differences amongst the Nonconformists of 
Cheshire, this volume gives us here and there some interest- 
ing particulars. Of the quarrel at Stockport occasioned by 
the ultra-Calvinistic preaching of Mr. De la Rose, and the 
consequent secession of a part of the flock (the seceders are 
now represented by the Unitarian church of Stockport), we 
have a narrative, the moderation of which is creditable to 
Rev. A. Clark, of Stockport. He finds less difference between 
the parties than might have been expected ; but it is often 
thus. In the beginning of a controversial struggle, the logical 
differences may not appear very great, yet the tendencies of 
thought may point quite in opposite directions. A century 
and a half ago, the different sections of Cheshire Noncon- 
formists may have had few conscious or avowed differences 
of opinion in respect to the person of Christ, yet it is certain, 
as proved by the result, that there were tendencies already 
at work which eventually separated broadly and palpably 
the liberal from the orthodox Dissenters of the county. 

We have also in this volume some reference to an early 
heretic, a disciple of John Biddle-—John Knowles, of Glou- 
cester, who was for a time preacher to the garrison at 
Chester. It was in opposition to him that Samuel Eaton, 
of Dukinfield, and afterwards of Stockport, prepared his 
treatises in vindication of the divinity of Christ. There is 
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much obscurity and difficulty in respect of John Knowles. 
It is probable that there were two contemporary ministers 
of this name, one orthodox, the other heretical. The ortho- 
dox Knowles is set down amongst the ejected clergy of 
Bristol, and of him there is a large account in Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia Americana. Of Knowles, the heretic, 
whose works have been long known to us, some information 
has recently been made public for the first time in a recent 
volume of the Calendar of State-Papers. We do not doubt 
that this unexpected vein of heretical history will be speedily 
worked by some competent hand. The early manifestation 
of Arian or Unitarian opinion wherever there is any reli- 
gious freedom, and under almost every existing theological 
system, is a fact that deserves attention. To some it may 
seem merely the working of that pride of intellect which 
they are disposed to set down to the original sin that, accord- 
ing to their theory, lurks in the heart. But it still remains 
a question to be answered, how it happens that this pride 
of intellect should so frequently and in opposition to all 
opposing bias lead in the direction of Unitarianism? And 
up to a very recent period the men who most developed 
this tendency were diligent students of Scripture. But we 
have not space for entering upon this and some other topics 
of interest connected with our subject. 

We close our notice of “ Nonconformity in Cheshire” by 
an extract from the appended Notes relating to John 
Knowles : 


“Mr. Knowles afterwards became minister at Pershore in 
Leicestershire ( Worcestershire), where he was apprehended by 
Lord Windsor, and imprisoned on April 25th, 1665. His dwelling 
was searched and his papers were seized ; among these were the 
following : ‘ Articles of Faith to be enquired into in reference to 
these times. 1. What is believed concerning the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. 2. Concerning the Deity of the Son and the Spirit. 
3. Concerning the first Sin and the Propagation of Sin. 4. Con- 
cerning Election, Redemption, Reconciliation, the Moral Law.’ 
‘A refutation of certain reasons against Laymen’s preaching of 
the Word.’ Also letters from his friends, with animadversions 
evidently noted down for the purpose of establishing against him 
the charge both of heresy and rebellion—e. g. ‘ Now to thy desire 
of Mr. Biddle’s reading of the first chapter of John. ... . Et ver- 
bum, aut potius sermo, erat apud Deum ; ergo non ipse ille Deus, 
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‘ By which it appears that Mr. Knowles is a Socinian and denies 
the Godhead of Christ ; that he is so doth more largely appear in 
his book, and by his communication he hath with Mr. Biddle 
and the use of his blasphemous writings, with which his study is 
well furnished.’ Another letter evidently bearing only on reli- 
gion is described as ‘a very strong invitation to sedition and to 
alter the constitution of government, in dark terms, wherein Mr. 
Knowles is expected to be very instrumental.’—Record Office, 
Domestic, Charles IT., 119, 125. 

“The following letter, praying for release, shows how great 
must have been Mr. Knowles’s sufferings while in prison :—‘ To 
his Grace the Duke of Albemarle. My Lord, I humbly beseech 
your grace to suffer this paper to have access to you to inform 
you of my sad and deplorable condition here in the prison of the 
Gatehouse, where I have lyen now about two months upon 
a bare suspicion, through the misinformation of some..... I 
beseech your grace, and now the more earnestly considering the 
great increase of that contagious disease wherewith Almighty God 
hath now visited us, that you will be pleased to speak to my lord 
Arlington, that bayle may be accepted for me. Jonn KNowLes. 
July, 1665.’—Record Office, Domestic, Charles II., 127, 135.” —Pp. 
465, 466. 





VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. The Book of Job, as expounded to his Cambridge Pupils, 
by the late Hermann Hedwig Bernard, Ph.D. M.A..... 
With a Translation and additional Notes, by his Friend 
and former Pupil, Frank Chance, B.A., M.B, &. Vol. L 
(containing the whole of the original Work). London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


WE had been accustomed to think that the days were 
long past, when a commentary could be written and pub- 
lished on a single book of the Bible in one, two, three, or 
more, quarto or folio volumes. But the old practice may 
fairly be said to have been revived, in a remarkable Com- 
mentary on Job, now lying before us, a royal octavo of 500 
pages ; not the whole of the work either, but a forerunner 
ouly, ie. a first volume, to be followed by an Appendix, in 
three parts, each of fourteen chapters. We need scarcely 
add that the work is intended for students and scholars ; 
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and, so far as a rapid perusal of parts of it enables us to 
judge, it is certainly worthy of their attention, although it 
is often needlessly diffuse. The substance of the work is 
by the late Dr. Bernard, for twenty-seven years teacher of 
Hebrew at Cambridge. The philological attainments of this 
gentleman, as stated by the editor, were of the most un- 
common kind. Born in Southern Russia of German- 
speaking parents, in addition to German he could speak 
Russian and Polish like a native ; Latin, French and Italian 
were a matter of course. Moreover, the editor assures us 
“that he not only had all the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
at his fingers’ ends, but that he had also a most intimate 
and accurate knowledge of the Talmud, and was well 
acquainted with the commentaries and writings of all the 
most eminent early and modern rabbinical authors, and 
with the works which some of those authors composed in 
biblical Hebrew.” This minute and extensive knowledge 
is largely apparent in this volume, and is manifested also 
in some degree by the editor himself. The latter is evi- 
dently a devoted admirer of his master, the work being, in 
truth, a kind of monument to his memory, the whole ex- 
pense of publication being borne by the editor's father, Mr. 
R. L. Chance, of Birmingham. 

We cannot but wish that this admiration for the deceased 
teacher had been accompanied by somewhat less of depre- 
ciation or contempt towards various other scholars of recent 
times. Gesenius, Ewald, Conant, Dr. Davidson, Bishop 
Colenso, all come in for more or less of this depreciatory 
criticism. Here is a remark on Ewald, which we must say 
appears to us to be not altogether destitute of truth: 
“Ewald evidently rejects Elihu’s discourse because it does 
not accord with his own interpretation of the preceding 
portion of the book. His argument seems to have been 
this: I am infallible; whatever view, therefore, I take of 
Job’s character, it must be correct ; any part of the book, 
therefore, which does not accord with my view cannot be 
genuine. Elihu’s discourse does not accord with my view 
of Job’s character, therefore it cannot be genuine.” And 
here, on the same page, is a rap at Bishop Colenso, partly 
due, we suspect, like some other things of the same sort, to 
theological prejudice. Speaking of books containing what 
is “startling and paradoxical” in regard to the Bible, the 
editor observes: “The author [of such books], though but 
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yesterday a teacher of arithmetic, is at once exalted to the 
rank of a biblical critic of the first order, and it is besides 
straightway inferred that he must be a profound Hebrew 
scholar, though all the time he is probably only a smatterer.” 
Dr. Davidson is spoken of as “a critic of the same class as 
Bishop Colenso,” and as one in whom the reader is not too 
hastily to put his trust. Similar remarks occur in refer- 
ence to other well-known writers. We are not sure how 
far such sentiments are the joint utterance of both master 
and pupil, or proceed only from the latter. The mode of 
composing the work was so peculiar as to make this a point 
which even the “higher criticism” might have some trouble 
in deciding. The commentary was written down by the 
editor from Dr. Bernard’s dictation ; but much, including 
the Prefaces with their copious notes, is from the editor’s 
own head, as well as hand. He tells us, moreover, that he 
proceeded, after writing down what had been dictated to 
him, “to add, alter or retrench,” as he thought fit. “From 
this account,” he adds, “it must be evident that the lan- 
guage of the Commentary is neither Dr. Bernard’s nor yet 
mine, but a mixture of the two, and as such I trust it will 
not be too severely criticised.” 

A work of so much pretension, and doubtless of so much 
real merit, challenges comparison with other works of the 
same kind. We have compared portions of it with the corre- 
sponding parts of Hirzel on Job, a volume which we have 
long regarded as a model of concise yet rich and ample 
exposition. Hirzel will certainly not suffer by the com- 
parison, though not more than about half the size of this 
first volume. We turned, for example, to the famous pas- 
sage in xix. 23—27. The Commentary of Hirzel is here, 
as in many other places, much more detailed and full of 
matter than that of Dr. Bernard; giving not only the 
writer’s own view of the meaning, with abundant critical 
and grammatical evidence in its support, but, further, a 
summary of the views of the most eminent authorities, 
from the Septuagint and Vulgate down to the moderns. 
What Hirzel has said on this passage is an excellent ex- 
ample of condensed, elaborate and interesting commentary ; 
and we do not find anything in Dr. Bernard’s work which 
can be considered superior or indeed equal to it. In other 
respects, as regards the interpretation of the passage and 
its connection with the rest of the book of Job, the two 
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commentators do not greatly differ. Neither of them, of 
course, accepts the words of vv. 25, 26, as expressive of 
the speaker's belief in a bodily resurrection. Hirzel, how- 
ever, appears to us to have greatly the advantage in the 
interpretation of vv. 26, 27. These verses are evidently 
the expression of Job’s confidence that, in spite of the 
miserable condition to which disease and suffering have 
reduced him, still he shall see God standing up hereafter 
upon the earth as his avenger, to do him justice as against 
the imputations of his opponents ;—an interpretation which 
corresponds so well to the appearance of the Almighty later 
in the book, and especially to ch. xlii. 7. 

We append the translation of this passage as given by 
Dr. Bernard’s editor and that of the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament. By a comparison of the two, the reader 
may judge how far there is any superiority on the side of 
the former. 

Job xix. 23—27, in Dr. Bernard’s version : 


“23. Oh that now my words were written down, 

Oh that they were engraved in a book ! 

24. That, with a style of iron and with lead, 
For ever, they were graven in the rock ! 

(THESE WORDS, NAMELY :) 

25. That I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And that He will remain the last upon the earth. 

26. Yea, even after my skin is thus pierced, 
Still from my flesh can I see God : 

27. Whom I, for myself, can see, 
Yea, mine eyes behold, and not another ; 
For Him are my reins consumed within me.” 


The same passage from the Revised Version : 


“23. Oh that now my words were written ! 
Oh that they were inscribed in a book! 
24. That with an iron style and with lead, 
They were engraven for ever on a rock. 
25. For I know that my Avenger liveth, 
And that at length he will rise up over the dust. 
26. And after my skin hath been thus torn, 
And without my flesh I shall see God ; 
27. Whom I shall behold on my side, 
And mine eyes shall see, but not estranged from me. 
My reins are consumed within me.” 






* 
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The latter version does not exactly follow Hirzel, and 
the last line is defective in not inserting the words “ For 
him;” the meaning being that Job is eager for the appear- 
ance of Jehovah, of which he has just spoken. The inter- 
pretation put upon ver. 26 by Dr. Bernard's editor appears 
to us trivial and unsuitable to the context: “Even the 
flesh, which is visible through the holes in my skin, dis- 
gusting as it-is, is so wonderfully wrought that I see it 
must be God who made it.” The original is obscure, but 
the meaning nevertheless, it can hardly be doubted, is to 
this effect, that notwithstanding his wretched state, full of 
ulcerous wounds as his skin is from the disease, still “even 
without my flesh,” ie. even though his flesh should be 
destroyed, he should see God standing up hereafter as his 
vindicator. It is quite unnecessary and very awkward to 
assume, as Dr. Bernard does, that the words commencing 
at ver. 25 are the words which Job desired to have engraven 
on a rock! 





2. Sermons for the Times. By John Page Hopps. London: 
Whitfield, Green and Son. Manchester: Johnson and 
Rawson. 


He would have but a cold nature who could read through 
these sermons without being touched by the fervid earnest- 
ness of the preacher. The sentences seem to thrill, often 
with almost passionate feeling. Mr. Hopps does not pretend 
to solve for his hearers the great mysteries that perplex the 
intellect ; rather is he anxious to pour out, so as to win their 
sympathy, the various love, aspiration, worship, aim in 
life, that fill his heart. To be perfectly candid in our criti- 
cism, we must say that the chief defects of the sermons 
seem to lie on the side of deficiency in clearness and deve- 
lopment of the thought through the too much absorption by 
the feeling. We have felt ourselves often drawn into sym- 
pathy with him, and have gone along with him, feeling 
that he was presently about to take us and place us in 
front of the Holy of Holies, draw aside the veil, and shew 
us face to face the sanctities that have inspired himself. 
But ever as he comes to the door he allows us to catch only 
scattered glimpses of that which is within ere he turns 
away and leaves us to ourselves. Thus, again and again, 
he tells us that “religion is not theology.” We recog- 
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nize the truth of his affirmation. We acknowledge that 
it is religion that Mr. Hopps is teaching us to feel, but 
still we press on hoping to learn from him to comprehend 
more in thought what this religion is, and how we may 
nourish it in ourselves and grasp it—the enduring and un- 
changing reality—no longer dependent on the mere outward 
and changing forms of theological doctrine. This hope Mr. 
Hopps does not gratify. He has not yet, we think, learnt 
to understand his own meaning. If he will go on to develop 
his thought, he may still have much to teach us. 

But while, with all candour and with an earnest desire 
for Mr. Hopps’s future usefulness as a preacher, we have 
spoken of what we miss in these discourses, we now turn 
back to speak with unfeigned gratitude of that which we 
have found. That earnest feeling which pervades this 
volume, making each discourse like a psalm or prayer, 
rather than an essay, is an invaluable quality in a preacher. 
We need more of it in our prophets. Too often they tell 
us in cold, hard discourse, with scientific precision and 
anatomy of definition, what it is we ought to love, and be, 
and do. Perhaps they would do more for us if they could 
take captive our souls, and carry us with them in the tide 
of their own earnest love and desire towards the good to 
which they direct us. 

The leading thought in these discourses is, that “ the first 
thing in a Christian church is not its theology which 
divides, but its religion which unites. Theology is not 
religion. It is the statement of religion, the philosophy of 
religion. In our religion of loyalty, of love, of duty, we are 
all one. It is only when we come to definitions and verbal 
anatomies that we divide and fly off into sects.” 

This thought the preacher reiterates again and again in 
various forms: “Christianity is not a formula—religion is 
not the repetition of a creed,” &c. &c. And now and then 
with this protest and denial we get a glimpse of the truth 
for which we presume it is to make way. “Religion is the 
power of an endless life, the life of duty, of virtue, of reve- 
rence, of faithfulness to conscience and to God.” This is the 
thought that we should have been glad to see more deve- 
loped. Another form in which Mr. Hopps presents his 
leading doctrine is, that, as he reads the signs of the times, 
men are learning to distrust theologies, while still they 
yearn for religion. “They want us to cease talking like 
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priests or theologians ; they are tired of our dreary debates, 
our sectarianisms and our schools, They are living like the 
men Christ blessed, with sins to lament, with sorrows to 
bear, with passions to keep down, and with souls to save. 
They too are made in the image of God, and on their souls 
the bells of heaven are hung, which will still be responsive 
to the hand that shall have skill to call their music forth. 
And yet the churches complain that the people give out no 
answer to their loud appeal. Let them cease, then, to 
preach from dead parchments, and take their texts from 
men’s living souls.” 

We conclude by cordially wishing Mr. Hopps great 
joy in the new field of ministration into which he has 
entered ; and we could perhaps wish him no greater joy 
than that of retaining, through many long years of minis- 
terial experience, the earnestness, the freshness, the hope 
and love, which these “ first words” speak. 





3. Miscellaneous. 


AmoncG the books and pamphlets upon our table, we 
mention first a little volume by Mr. Robert Brown, entitled, 
“The Gospel of Common Sense,” made up of three essays 
previously published, but now revised and enlarged * The 
author’s aim is sufficiently bold—no less than to establish 
the harmony of “mental, moral and social science” with 
what he calls “scriptural Christianity ;” that is, a modified 
form of Evangelical religion. We need hardly say that his 
method has our highest approval, even though we cannot 
at all agree with the results to which it conducts him. 
But his -work is of considerable interest, as shewing the 
line of argument by which a thoughtful and earnest layman 
strives to reconcile the traditional doctrines of his church 
with patent facts of human life and circumstance. In 
wonderful contrast to it stands a volume, “Force and 
Matter,”+ translated from the German of Dr. Louis Biichner 
by Mr. J. F. Collingwood, in which are recorded the latest 
results of-a materialist philosophy, which unhappily has 





* The Gospel of Common Sense, or Mental, Moral and Social Science in 
Harmony with Scriptural Christianity. By Robert Brown. London: Jackson, 
Walford and Hodder. 1864. 

+ Force and Matter : Empirico-Philosophical Studies, intelligibly rendered, 
by Dr. Louis Biichner. Edited by J. Frederic Collingwood, F.R.S.L., F.G.S. 
London : Triibner and Co. 1864. 
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some currency on the continent. Its doctrine may be 
briefly stated. The idea of Force is inseparable from that 
of Matter. There is therefore no soul, no spirit, no God, 
no future life. Thought is a secretion of the brain; man 
is an automaton, whose actions are dependent upon his 
physical organization. The author pretends to be very 
wrathful against those who deduce as a corollary from these 
premisses the impossibility of morality and the dissolution 
of civil society ; and somehow finds in them (though how 
he does not condescend to tell us) the guarantee of human 
equality and dignity. But what dignity in a machine of 
flesh and blood? What equality between men, one of whom 
possesses over the other the all-important advantage that 
he is three inches taller, and has a brain as many ounces 
heavier? For dignity, we need to believe in the moral— 
for equality, in the spiritual nature of man. — It is difficult 
to conceive what good purpose can be answered by the 
translation of the crude and ignorant speculations of this 
book, except to shew what must be the utter wretchedness 
of human life and destiny, if deprived of the light which 
streams from the throne of a living God. 

Among sermons must, in spite of its imposing title, be 
ranked “The Genius of the Gospel, a Homiletical Commen- 
tary on the Gospel of St. Matthew,”* by Dr. David Thomas. 
This portly volume of more than 700 pages has been com- 
piled out of the author's sermon-drawer by the simple pro- 
cess of extracting from it all the discourses which were 
founded on a verse of the first Gospel, and (we suppose) 
writing a few more to fill up the missing links. The book 
thus formed has been submitted to the revision of Mr. 
Webster, one of the joint editors of a Greek Testament, 
which amply makes up by indiscriminating orthodoxy for 
any little deficiencies in critical insight and ability. What 
Mr. Webster has done for the work, except to write a com- 
mendatory Preface, it is not easy to say. Nowhere can we 
detect the slightest trace of a critic’s handiwork. The diffi- 
culties of the Gospel are passed by as though they did not 
exist. It is not too much to say that the student would 
consult this volume in vain in regard to any of the per- 
plexities which would naturally occur to a thoughtful mind. 





* The Genius of the Gospel : a Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, by David Thomas, D.D. Edited by the Rev. William Webster, 
M.A., &. &. London: Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 1864. 
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He would find out how a fluent preacher, endowed with a 
certain vivacity of thought and expression, would manage 
to edify an Independent congregation. If he had the same 
task to perform, and was not too proud to take a hint from 
another man’s work, he might excavate from this quarry 
plenty of rough material. But to call a book so carelessly 
put together as this, “The Genius of the Gospel,” or one so 
utterly destitute of scientific worth, “a commentary,” homi- 
letical or otherwise, is a simple perversion of language. 
It is, according to the author's candid confession, this and 
no more: a mass of Dr. Thomas's sermons, first preached at 
Stockwell Chapel, then published in some periodical called 
the Homilist (of which he is apparently the editor), and 
now, “crambe bis repetita,’” warmed up again to suit some 
possible fresh phase-of public taste. 

Mr. Binns’ eloquent sermon before the Provincial Assem- 
bly of Lancashire and Cheshire* was the occasion of an ani- 
mated discussion, and is in consequence given to the world 
by its author, who in his Preface very fairly states the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon its publication. It is an expo- 
sition, with much more of rhetorical ability than of logical 
accuracy, of the religious philosophy usually associated 
with the name of Theodore Parker; and is chiefly notice- 
able as a personal confession of faith on the part of its 
author. We are unable to learn from it what are Mr. Binns’ 
conceptions of revelation in general and Christianity in 
particular ; the indications of thought upon these funda- 
mental topics, given in different parts of his sermon, are 
not, to our mind, capable of being united into any harmo- 
nious whole. We gather only in general that he thinks 
much less highly of the biblical literature than the majority 
of men, and scoffs at the intelligence of those who still hold 
the possibility of miracle. Both of these matters we are 
content to leave to the arbitrament of time. There are 
minds which are still under the influence of a recoil from 
an unreasoning bibliolatry ; and others, caught in the inci- 
. pient materialism which is the result of an exclusive study 
of the natural sciences. But presently the pendulum will 
take a backward swing. We shall hear fewer of those com- 
parisons between the Bible and the Vedas or the Koran, 
which are so distasteful to the Christian conscience ; and 








=. Christianity in relation to Modern Thought : a Sermon, &e. By William 
Binns. Whitfield, Green and Son. 1864. 
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inquirers into physical nature will be content to admit that 
there may be things in heaven and earth not dreamt of in 
their philosophy. 

The annual sermon in Surrey Chapel before the London 
Missionary Society is a great occasion among Evangelical 
Dissenters. This year it was preached by Mr. R. W. Dale, 
the successor and biographer of John Angell James. His 
discourse, “The Living God the Saviour of all Men,”* is 
thoughtful and earnest, not wanting in rhetorical power, 
but of unreasonable length in proportion to its matter, and 
dealing only in generalities with the subject of the day. A 
more noteworthy production is a sermon by Mr. Charles 
Voysey, incumbent of Healaugh, “preached on July 10,1864, 
in special reference to the two Old-Testament Lessons for 
the day,” and entitled, “Is every Statement in the Bible 
about our Heavenly Father strictly true?’+ These lessons 
are contained in 2 Sam. xxi. xxiv., and any Unitarian reader 
who will turn to them may anticipate Mr. Voysey’s com- 
ment. His tone is at once manful and reverent; we can 
conceive of no better way of introducing such subjects to a 
rural congregation than that which he adopts. A significant 
fact is, that the sermon (to which is prefixed an excellent 
Preface) is printed and circulated at the expense of “a 
brother clergyman.” We can only call our readers’ attention 
to a “Reply” {t by a Clergyman to the Archbishop of York’s 
Pastoral (another strange sign of the times) ; to Mr. Poynt- 
ing’s admirably thoughtful and earnest paper read before the 
Sunday-school Association ;§ to Mr. Brooke Herford’s able 
and moderate discourse before the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association ;|| and to Mr. Maginnis’ interesting 
sermon, “Of Great Men.” 





* The Living God the Saviour of all Men: a Sermon, &c. By R. W. Dale, 
M.A. Jackson, Walford and Co. 1864. 

+ Is every Statement in the Bible about our Heavenly Father strictly true ? 
A Sermon, &c. By Charles Voysey, B.A., Incumbent of Healaugh. London: 
Whitfield. 1864. 

t A Reply to His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York’s Pastoral Letter. By 
a Clergyman. London: Whitfield. 1864. 

§ What are the best Means of making our Sunday-schools more efficient ? 
By Rev. T. E. Poynting. London: Whitfield. 1864. 

|| Truth and Liberty: a Sermon, &c. By Brooke Herford. Published at 
the Request of the Committee. London: Whitfield. 1864. 

“| Of Great Men, with special reference to Garibaldi and Shakspere. By 
David Maginnis. London: Whitfield. 1864. 
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Mr. F. W. Newman’s “ Discourse against Hero-making 
in Religion,”* is an attempt to prove that what is at once 
valuable and distinctive in Christianity did not come from 
Christ, and that his character does not deserve the admi- 
ration which it has hitherto attracted even from unbelievers. 
To dwell upon his statements would be painful ; to answer 
them in detail, a tedious and unprofitable task. At present 
he does not seem to have laid down any fixed rule for 
the use of scriptural evidence, while his deductions from 
the record as it stands (e.g. in the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira) appear to us to be glaringly unfair. When we 
recollect the spirit of unfeigned religiousness, of high moral 
feeling, which breathes through others of Mr. Newman's 
works, we can only confess in sorrow and perplexity our 
utter inability to comprehend his view of the character and 
life of Christ. He will probably comprehend as little the 
deep regret with which some of those who owe deep obli- 
gations to his religious teaching in “The Soul,” will lay 
down this pamphlet. 

From America we have received—we hope as first-fruits 
of a harvest—a lecture by Mrs. Dall upon “Sunshine,’+ a 
lively and even eloquent exposition of the influence of light 
upon health. From France have come two excellent ad- 
dresses (given to catechetical classes) by M. Athanase 
Coquerel fils, upon the distinctive characters of Catholicism 
and Protestantism ;+ and Three Letters in which our 
esteemed contributor Dr. Réville replies to a virulent criti- 
cism upon modern theology by a certain Pasteur Poulain. § 
They are valuable not only as shewing the theological posi- 
tion taken up by so clear a thinker as Dr. Réville, but as 
containing much interesting information as to the history 
and present state of religious parties in France. And it is 
almost needless to add, that they are written in that bright, 
incisive, nervous prose of which their author is a master. 


* A Discourse against Hero-making in Religion, &. By F. W. Newman. 
London : Triibner. 1864: 

+ Sunshine, a new Name for a Popular Lecture on Health. By Mrs. Dall. 
Boston : Walker, Wise and Co. 1864. 

t Le Christianisme et le Protestantisme, considerés dans leur Origine et 
leurs Développements. Par Ath. Coquerel fils. Paris: Michel Lévy, Fréres. 
1864. 





§ Notre Christianisme et notre bon droit: Trois Lettres, &c. Par A. 
Réville. Second Edition. Paris: Cherbuliez. 1864. 








